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This Christmas 


The Cancer Hospital (Free) is applying itself to the 
methodical and scientilic investigation of the causes 
of cancer, and the results of its invaluable research 
work are placed at the disposal of the medical 
practitioners of the world. 


Whilst carrying on this work of study and research, 
The Cancer Hospital is contributing to the allevi- 
ation of suffering. It is well equip with the most 
up-to-date appliances. Poor patients are admitted 
free and a certain number of 8 are provided for 
advance cases, who are kept comfortable and free 
from pain. 
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- Please send a Special Christmas Gift 
to the Secretary. 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter) a ie 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W3 Gees 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY. 


To those benevolent persons who kindly desire to become Benefactors by Will to this Institution, the 
following Form of Legacy is respectfully recommended : 
; “I give and bequeath to THE CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), situate in the Fulham Road, London, — 
the sum of (free of Legacy Duty.) to be applied towards carrying on the charitable designs 
of the said Institution.” 


Bankers, Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C.2. Secretary, J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 
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Notes of the Week 


more one-sided naval reduction.””’ This 
pledge given by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
will give heart to every English- 


Py The of man who still remembers that the 
— British Navy is the soul of our 


existence. The Navy, as Sir Bol- 
ton Eyres-Monsell rightly pointed out, is ‘‘ the 
helper and protector of mankind in trouble all over 
the world.’’ It is only of late years that English- 
men have been apologetic about sea-power, as 
though it were not a privilege that had been won 
by centuries of derring-do and service to the world. 
Cries of economy and disarmament are all very 
well, but a man is a fool if he tries to economise by 
selling the lock and bolts on his front door. We 
have sacrificed enough of our own safety to world 
peace. Humanity has not yet reached that stage 
of civilisation which cancels out the parable of the 
strong man armed. 


* 
** 
The apple cart is upset with a vengeance: not 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s, but that started rolling down 
the hill by his opposite number in 


The Spain, the Rector of Salamanca 
Great University. Professor Unamuno’s 
Disillusion 


griefs were published to the 
world when he escaped, by benevolence of 
General Primo de Rivera’s government, from the 
island whereon he was dumped as an excessive 
critic of King Alfonso and the dictatorship. Since 
that time the apple cart has rolled apace: dictator 
is dead, king has gone, royalty has been brushed 
aside in Spain like yesteryear’s cobwebs. 


* * 
* 


And now? The Spanish republic, so promis- 
ing a suckling—father, the ambitions of academic 
grumblers; mother, that dark 
wench, Continental freemasonry— 
has been breeched and is con- 
scious of its lusty youth. Few 
indeed (see the Saturday Review of 22nd October, 
1932) had any but honied words for its achieve- 
ment. All was well in the most progressive of 


Daniel 


Peninsulas. And lo! our same Professor Georg 
Bernard Unamuno has suddenly upped and thrug 
a spoke into the apple cart’s wheel. 
** 

* 


‘* A continuation of the Inquisition ’’ is about 
the mildest term of reproach applied by Sale 
manca’s sweet-voiced son to the 


We Were new régime, ‘‘ which,’’ he goes on, 
‘“only uses the police to invent 


‘dangers in order that the authori. 
ties may indulge in persecution to their heart's 
content.’? Others may have thought the same; 
some may have said it; but suspicion and affirma 
tion were at once blanketed by a thick coat of 
slobbering dementi from the mouths of Socialist 
tag, Liberal rag, and mugwump bobtail through 
out the world. Now, unless they declare Profes 
sor Unamuno mad, they will have a nasty morse 
to chew. It is their erstwhile idol who declares 
that ‘‘ members of the present Cortes never voted 
according to their consciences but merely in 
obedience to orders,’’ and that the grounds alleged 
for the suppression of the Jesuits in Spain were 
no more than a cloak for the confiscation of their 
wealth. So, in Lord Melbourne’s classic words, 
‘the damned fools were right after all ’’! 

** 


The Monastery of the Great St. Bernard, at the 
altitude of 8,000 feet, is still presumably the 
highest building in Europe it 
habited throughout the 
During the War, the loneliness of 
the High Alps was strangely broken by the 
feathers of smoke that arose from snow-clad peaks; 
for under the pressure of necessity and with the 
aid of the transporter cable men then lived throug! 
out the winter on mountain tops far above the 
snow line. 


Excelsior 


Not so long ago the Hospice of the Grand St. 
Bernard with its famous dogs saved many lives 
each year: for then there was a steady stream ol 
Italian workmen passing on foot one way or the 
other, facing the danger of the elements and the 
mountains. There must be many who still remem 
ber the joy of finding the hospitality of warmth 
and food and wine in the Hospice when they had 
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fought their way through the blizzard to the pass. 
If they were needed the dogs were there, though 
the traditional breed had long ago disappeared. 
It was a joy to see them racing over the rocks and 
snow in the cold light of next morning’s dawn. 


No longer is the Great St. Bernard crossed on 
foot by a multitude, and dogs and monks must 
find time hang heavy on their hands. So it is not 
surprising that the Chapter of the Great St. Ber- 
nard Order has decided to open a hospice on the 
Tibet border, 12,600 feet above the sea. There 
neither train nor motor will defend those who take 
the Si-La pass from the fury of the elements, and 
the dogs, if only they can make friends with their 
opposite numbers in Tibet, bearing the flask of 
brandy on their collars, will find lost travellers to 


rescue. 


* * 
* 


One most pleasant sign of the times is the general 
level of excellence in recent performances of 
Shakespeare, a level fully sustained 

yd in the Arts Theatre Club’s pro- 
Well duction this week of All’s Well 
that Ends Well, that has only 

once been seen at a London theatre during the last 
eighty years. All’s Well has the peculiar fresh- 
ness pertaining to Shakespeare’s transitional 
period and with the modern methods used by Mr. 
Robert Atkins, its present producer, most of the 
difficulties arising from the action’s jerky develop- 
ment that have largely kept All’s Well off the 
stage, even in Germany, cease to be vital. At the 
Arts Theatre Club Miss Iris Baker makes an 
appealing Helena, extremely moving in the dis- 
covery scene, as indeed a natural actress can 
hardly help being. Miss Martita Hunt is a fine 
Countess (given scope, Miss Hunt will go very 
far) and Mr. John Laurie, as Parolles, a sprightly 
biaggart. The most pointed individual acting is 
perhaps the intaglio made by Mr. Frederick Culley 


of the Lord Lafeu. 


The shades of Barker and Vedrenne have long 
since fled from Sloane Square, but the site of their 


triumphs has reopened with a most 
pleasant little comedy by Mr. 
Frederick Jackson, ‘‘ A School for 
Husbands.”” Not to claim for Mr. Jackson descent 
from the author of L’Ecole des Maris, his new play 
is cousin to innumerable variations in smaller Paris 
theatres on the subject of ‘‘ Will she? Won’t 
she? ’’ or, as the French have it with their more 
direct logic, ‘‘ Couchera ? Couchera pas? ’’ Stupid 
husbands will always be a fount of mirth, particu- 
larly ‘when so competently played as by Messrs. 
Cyril Raymond and Frank Cellier. Not only 
lovely, but clever, Miss Heather Thatcher, as the 
Ptincipal wife, gives a finished performance. An 
agreeable evening for wives—and husbands too, 


for who recognises his own portrait across the 
footlights ? 


At the 
Court 


The Franco-Soviet pact of non-aggression has, 
after two years of laborious gestation, been brought 
to birth, Roumania officiating as 
midwife. The offices of Bucarest 
had to be summoned for the 
happy event, owing to the fact 
that originally the signature of the agreement was 
made dependent on the signature of another 
similar pact between Roumania and the Soviets. 
But the Soviets will not recognise Bessarabia as 
Roumanian—thus admitting themselves, however 
anti-Imperialist, as the legitimate successors of 
Catherine the Great—and Roumania would not 
complete any treaty of non-aggression that failed 
to give such recognition. 


* * 


This hitch has been got over by Roumania 
declaring herself to have no objection to the treaty 
between France and the Soviets 
and by the Quai d’Orsay having 
obtained an assurance from the 
Kremlin that the Red Army shall 
never invade the Balkan neighbour. France is 
doubtless eager to prevent discrimination against 
her goods exported to Russia, but her deeper 
object is to drive a wedge between the Red Army 
and the Reichswehr. Difficult is the ascent to- 
wards security in Europe. Whether the heights 
of Abraham’s bosom can be so attained, and what 
value must be put on such assurances, our French 
friends will learn hereafter. 


They have surrendered their shield against 
Soviet dumping—retaliation. They have further 
weakened Europe’s quavering unity in face of 
Communist infiltration. They have thrown to the 
wild beasts the poor remains of the Georgian Re- 
public. We cannot say that they, who talked so 
loud about being ‘‘ good Europeans,”’ have proved 


so by their latest act. 
** 


Difficilis 
Ascensus 


Since 1925 there have been two Societies of 
Wood Engravers competing annually for the 
attention of the public about this 

With the time of the year. One of these, 
long associated with the St. 

Engravers Gast Gallery, has now been 
dissolved, and several of its more prominent mem- 
bers have found refuge with the rival group whose 
headquarters are at the Redfern Gallery. Their 


work is included in the exhibition which has now 
opened at the latter gallery. 


This exhibition is not wholly representative. For 
example, wood-engravers like Daglish, Medworth, 
Gordon Craig, David Jones and the brothers 
Nash are not represented at all, and others like 
Ethelbert White, Claughton Pellew and Eric 
Ravilious quite inadequately. Nevertheless the 
show demonstrates the intense vitality of the move- 
ment in England at present and should not be 
missed, 
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It appears from this array of prints as if the 
pioneer period, the period of adventure in the Art, 
is over, and the modern wood-engravers are now 


settling down to develop their métier. This they 
are certainly doing with extraordinary accomplish- 
ment. Remarkable as are the technical resources 
of Blair Hughes-Stanton and Agnes Miller Parker, 
for example, there is, nevertheless, a suggestion 
of over-polish, of glossy superficiality in their en- 
gravings which is regrettable, the more so because 
their influence upon their fellow engravers is 
considerable. 


Another tendency noticeable in recent exhibi- 
tions of wood-engravings is a craze for large scale, 
unreasonable in what is essentially a book-craft. 
After all, Bewick could cram into a vignette two 
inches in diameter a wealth of incident and descrip- 
tion, and surely a medium which allows of infinite 
elaboration is best kept to a small scale. 

* 

Those happy enough to be present last Tuesday 
at the luncheon given by the Alliance Frangaise 
to M. André Siegfried had an 
astonishing dialectical treat. M. 
Siegfried’s brilliant articles on 
England and America have 
attracted merited attention in the course of the last 
few years; but few can have been prepared for the 
lucidity and compactness of his analysis of the 
development that has taken place in the British 
Empire within the last generation. M. Siegfried 
sees us as stronger by sentiment though weaker 
in political organisation than at the beginning of 
the century; he warned his compatriots of the 
danger in thinking that England is wholly situated 
in Europe; and he urged with cogency that the 
quality which will give life to the Empire is its 
adaptability. 


French 
View 


In his lecture the same evening at the Institut 
Francais, M. Siegfried made a delightful comment 
on the absurd charge of ‘‘ Imperialism ’’ brought 
against the French, whereas, he said, all the 


typical French ambitions are little: to have a little- 


family, and earn little, but regular, money, and to 
save just enough to buy a little house in which 
to live on a little pension—and the most widely 
read of all French newspapers is called Le Petit 
Parisien. ** 


No doubt the uniform of the Great War seemed 
unfit for battle to those who had worn in South 
’ Africa the uniform of the Boer 
— ond ly War and, as surely, the new 
pattern will seem unlike the 
trenches of the (still) Great War to those who 
escaped death in them. But the same considera- 
tions apply to rifles, bayonets, field guns and 
lances. So there is nothing new in that. Whether 
‘the change is worth while is another story. It is 
absurd to stick to a Martini (rifle, not dry) when a 


Lee-Metford has been invented, or a field-guy 
with a spiked trail when a recoil buffer is in being. 
But an open neck and plus fours hardly seem 
essential to mobility or discipline. 


* * 
* 


Those brilliant engravers, Hughes-Stanton and 
Gertrude Hermes, are perhaps more responsible 
than any others for the grotesque 

h scale of so many 
€ But the worst culprit nowadays js 
Clare Leighton. One is tempted, 
apologetically, to remind her of Chesterton's 
phrase that a belief in big things is the mark of 
small minds. In group exhibitions, too, the big. 
scale works have an unfair advantage over their 
more modest neighbours, and exquisite little gray 
engravings like those of Eric Ravilious in this 
show are crushed by the superior dimensions and 
blackness of the Clare Leighton type of print. 


Eric Gill uses engraving as a book-art, and no 
man possesses so completely the instinct for book. 
decoration. He does not ‘“‘ illustrate.’’ His de. 
signs throw no light whatsoever upon the text 
they adorn, but a& typographic decorations they 
are incomparable—witness the superb title-page 
for ‘* Hamlet ”’ in this show. 


The discipline of book-decoration has _ proved 
beneficial to Blair Hughes-Stanton, whose work is 
now of really great importance. In wood-engrav- 
ing, at least, England at present leads the world, 
and Hughes-Stanton is possibly our greatest 
livng artist in the medium. Agnes Miller 
Parker's work for the Gregynog Press, though 
ever so slightly vulgar in its polish, is well worthy 
«f study. Iain Macnab and May Aimee Smith are 
two more: clever technicians who exploit the tt 
sources of the medium to the utmost. Madame 
Raverat’s prints have none of the decorative éclat 
os these afore-mentioned, but they have a sincerity 
and mellow beauty of their own. 


* 
* 


There live too few Lord Knutsfords in. this 
world, too few of us with that genius for appeal 
: and that ardour of spirit which no 

And is obstacle can daunt and no snub 
kind can impoverish. Yet, unless our 
State be utterly Socialised and our state of being 
denied every gracious thought, unfortunate and 
zealous presidents, secretaries and committees mus! 
appeal for all sorts and conditions of charities 
To most of us charities are always a nuisance, the 
monitor of a comatose conscience, the demand 
which only differs from that of the tax-gatherer by 
the possibility of ignoring it altogether. To al 
of us some charities seem worth while, othes 
superfluous or positively harmful. Besides, # 
have our own whims and fancies about them, ané 
we persuade ourselves—very easily to-day—thl 
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charity ends and begins at home. Of course we 
are all wrong. Of course charity abideth, of 
course it is the greatest, of course it suffereth long 
and is kind, of course it is love in the discarnate 
sense. But acknowledgment of truth will not help 
us or the charities. Not unless, knowing that it 
must cost us an actual price, we help ourselves in 
helping them—or some of them. 


* * 
* 


The British proposals for Naval Disarmament 
call for comment on two points—the bore of the 


cruiser guns and the tonnage 
Cruisers of the cruisers. Under the 
_ Washington Agreement the Sig- 


natory powers agreed to build 
cruisers of not more than 10,000 tons with guns of 
not more than eight-inch bore. This rule is still in 
force. Now comes this new proposal to limit the 
guns to six-inch. Did the Admiralty propose this 
or did they simply agree to a Government sugges- 
tion? We do not know, but we see objections from 
the British technical point of view. Can we build 
a better six-inch gun, or even as good a gun, as 
other nations? It is not sure. 


It is well-known that—bore for bore—the German 
guns outranged, and were more accurate than our 
own in the late war. We still use ‘‘ wire-wound ”’ 
guns as opposed to the European ‘“‘built-up”’ guns. 
Roughly speaking, ours consist of an inner tube 
bound with (sometimes) miles of flat steel tape and 
the whole covered by an outer tube. Of course, 
there are more than two tubes but the description 
will suffice. This type of construction is cheap and 
easy to build. Cheap because as the rifling wears 
a new inner tube may be inserted, easy to build 
because less highly skilled labour is required. 


The disadvantage is that the gun has insufficient 
longitudinal strength as compared with the Krupps 
type. The weapon cannot be made as long in the 
bore, it ‘‘ whips ’’ and so loses accuracy in firing, 
and it cannot carry so great a propulsive charge. 
In the war, the German guns, as used in capital 
ships, were of 11 inch or 12.2 inch bore. Ours 
were short guns of 12 inch—13.5 inch—15 inch and 
even 18 inch bore. In fact, we compensated for 
the disadvantages of our type of gun construction 
by using larger bores. 


* * 
* 


If the new six-inch gun is made standard, do we 
lose or gain? Wecannot lengthen the bore. We 
cannot (except by adding greatly 


fea to the weight of the weapon) in- 
Advice 2 crease the weight of cartridge. We 


cannot lengthen (and so add 
weight to) the shell without putting more cordite 
behind it. Now with the Krupp gun the length, 
Strength and resultant range and weight of shell 
can be increased by an order to the works. There 


are no complications to meet if a designer is told to 
make products shoot to outrange an enemy. 


It is, of course, possible that we are going radi- 
cally to alter our whole system of gun-construction. 
We have faith in our Admiralty experts and we do 
not criticise their decisions, but we trust that the 
Navy is not being over-ruled in this case by 
enthusiastic laymen. 

* * 
** May we ask if you will kindly place the name 
of our Library upon your mailing list, so that we 


may receive currently your 
oe Saturday Review, beginning with 
H the year 1933, in exchange for our 


publications or as a gift.’’ Yet, 
despite the ‘‘ Looking forward to your early reply 
and thanking you in advance"’ we shall not 
actually place the name of the Library upon our 
mailing list, nor can we conceive that our corre- 
spondents would welcome, currently or otherwise, 
copies of the Saturday Review, nor do we desire 
their publications in exchange or even as a gift. 
For the letter from which quotation is made comes 
from the Library of the Communist Academy in 
Moscow. If only your Bolshevik had a sense of 
humour! 


* * 
* 


A HINT FROM A H-CADLINE 


Last night there occurred to me a 

Particularly bright idea, 

Suggested, I am bound to confess, 

By certain headlines in the Popular Press, 

Which stated that BRITAIN COULD 
PAY the American debt 

(Or at least not yet), 

Although as you will remember 

It is due on the 15th of December. 

Now, as I need scarcely remind you, 

The first instalment of Income Tax is shortly due, 

And as I am (more or less) 

In the same position as Britain is to the U.S. 

And moreover have been implored 

By those in authority to spend as much as [ can 
afford 

In order to increase employment 

And add to the workers’ Christmas enjoyment, 

1 propose for the Tax-collector’s information, 

When he calls for an explanation 

Of my non-payment of the Income Tax 

(Which is breaking all out backs), 

To affix to my front door 

Printed in three-inch letters (or more), 

So clear indeed 

That all who run (or collect taxes) may read, 

The.following simple statement 

Which asks for neither relief nor abatement, 

But as can be seen 

Says quite plainly what I mean, 

Viz.—‘‘ BURNET CANNOT PAY 

(At least probably not until towards the end of 
May).” 


NOT 


W. Hopcson Burnet. 
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EFORE the Emperor Wang (says the 
historian) had been reigning sufficiently long 
to modify his zeal for improvement, and 

while the officials of the great spending depart- 
ments, as well as the collectors of taxes, were still 
tingling from the application of bamboos, with 
which Wang had been endeavouring to raise their 
standard of efficiency to one hundred per cent., it 
so happened that he saw two small boys fighting 
in the street called the Street of the Seven Tempta- 
tions. Each held in his left hand his opponent’s 
pigtail, and with his right hand repeatedly pitched 
into his opponent’s face. 

‘* Go Long,”’ said the Emperor, addressing his 
Chancellor, ‘‘ go and bring those two delightful 
ruffians to me.”’ 

Go Long, the Chancellor, accordingly brought 
the two boys, both shedding tears of alarm and 
consternation, to the Hall of Audience. 

‘* Give them the brush and the tablets,’’ said 
Wang benevolently, ‘‘ and let them write their 
names.”’ 

At this, the two redoubled their lamentations. 

‘* Terror of Bandits and Delight of Maidens! ”’ 
shrieked one. ‘‘ Have mercy on this obscene 
crawler! ”’ 

“Dread of Evildoers and Admiration of the 
Righteous! ’’ bawled the other. ‘* Show pity to 
this verminous sycophant! ”’ 

The Emperor looked puzzled. ‘*‘ Go Long,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ take them aside and find why they are 
making that devilish noise.” 

The Chancellor complied, and returned smiling. 

‘* Lord of the Universe,”’ he said, ‘‘ it is because 
they cannot write.”’ 

‘** Dear me! ’’ said the Emperor. ‘‘ I had for- 
gotten the illiteracy question. This must be 
- looked into. What do you advise? ”’ 

‘* If the Scourge of Ignorance will permit,’’ 
replied Go Long, ‘‘ we shall form a Board—the 
Honourable Board of Education.”’ 

‘** Form it,”’ said the Emperor. 

** T ought to inform the Spur of the Dull-witted,”’ 
said Go Long, ‘‘ that the expense will be con- 
siderable.” 

** Never mind that,’? beamed the Emperor. ‘‘ We 
cannot afford to economise on education.” 

Accordingly, Go Long formed the Honourable 
Board of Education. He constituted himself pre- 
sident. There were five other members. 

*“* The toiling masses must have folk-dancing,”’ 
said How Long, Go Long’s younger son. ‘‘ Only 
through folk-dancing can they recover the poise, 
the grace, the rhythm of their ancestors. If the 
Honourable Board will believe this depraved 
individual, ninety-nine per cent. of the toiling 
masses have no knowledge of the graceful folk- 
dances of their revered progenitors.” 

How Long wept as he thought of the uncouth 
movements of the toiling masses. 

‘* The debased proletariat must have handwork,”’’ 
said So Long, Go Long’s nephew. “If the 


Honourable Board 


Gladden 


Honourable Board will believe this unhin 
babbler, it is only through handwork that the de. 
based proletariat can regain that correlation 
between hand and eye which was once the dis. 
tinguishing feature of the Celestial craftsman,” 

So Long shed tears as he thought of the 
uncorrelated hands and eyes of the debased 
proletariat. 

‘“‘ The joyless multitude must have folksong,” 
declared Too Long, Go Long’s cousin. ‘‘ IE the 
Honourable Board will believe this half-witted 
pedant, it is only through folksong that the joyless 
multitude can recover the joie de vivre which once 
marked the people of this unhappy Empire.” 

Too Long beat his breast as he thought of the 
joyless multitude. 

‘“The mechanised rabble must have nature 
study,’’ observed Blow Long, Go Long’s brother. 
in-law. ‘‘ If the Honourable Board will believe 
this bungling dodderer, it is only through nature 
study that the mechanised rabble can recapture that 
close contact with the wild that should be the 
delight of a contented peasantry.” 

Blow Long beat his breast and heaped earth on 
his head as he thought of the mechanised rabble, 

anemic canaille must have organised 
games,’’ remarked Glow Long, Go Long’s uncle’s 
half-brother. ‘‘ If the Honourable Board will 
believe this abominable charlatan, it is only through 
organised games that the anzmic canaille can 
recover the esprit de corps that, in past times, 
made China the terror of the nations.”’ 

Glow Long sighed with despair as he thought of 
the anzemic canaille. 

“* The expense will really be considerable,’’ said 
Go Long, ‘‘ but the Emperor has assured me that 
we cannot afford to economise on education, so we 
may as well put the matter in hand.” 

Then followed the Golden Age of the Honour- 
able Board of Education. Schools sprang up in 
every town, and into them were coerced the sons 
and daughters of the peasantry, despite their 
parents’ protests, to be instructed in handwork, 
folkdancing, nature study, and organised games, 
by large numbers of expensively _ trained 
pedagogues. The officials of the Honourable 
Board became as the sand of the seashore. 

The sound of folksong vibrated in the air from 
the Yellow Sea to the Himalayas. The earth 
shook to the tread of the folkdancers. The trees 
were denuded of their leaves to furnish material 
for the nature students. The Empire was littered 
with the debris of the handworkers. Every unt 
occupied plot of ground was filled with fiercely 
contending gangs of organised gamesters and their 
instructors. The expense, as Go Long had 
prophesied, was considerable. The tax collectors, 


stimulated by the bamboos of the mandarins, 
emptied the booths of the merchants, the barns of 
the farmers, the tills of the shopkeepers, the packs 
of the pedlars, even the pockets of the labouring 
The land groaned under its burdens: 


classes. 
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At last, in the fortieth year of his reign, the 
Emperor set out on a tour of his Empire. Every- 
where he saw the folkdancers, the handworkers, the 
nature Students, the organised gamesters, and the 
tax-collectors exerting themselves to the utmost. 
He decorated the members of the Honourable 
Board with the Order of the Silver Elephant. 

Returning to Pekin, his attention was arrested 
by the sight of two small boys fighting in the 
street called the Street of the Seven Temptations. 

“Go Long,”’ he said, ‘‘ go and bring those 
delightful ruffians to me.” 

The two boys, shedding tears of alarm and con- 
sternation, were brought into the Hall of Audience. 

‘* Give them the brush and the tablets,’’ said 
Wang, “‘ and let them write their names.”’ 


At this, the two redoubled their lamentations. 


‘‘ Dismay of Barbarians and Osculator of the 
Charming! ’’ shrieked one. ‘‘ Have mercy on this 
irreverent egotist ! 

‘* Encourager of Benevolence and Intimidator 
ot Hellhounds! ’’ bawled the other. ‘“‘Show pity to 
this misanthropical mischiefmaker ! ”’ 

The Emperor look puzzled. ‘‘ Go Long,” he 
said, ‘‘ take them aside and find why they are 
making this devilish noise.’’ 

The Chancellor complied, and returned in some 
confusion. 

‘** Consummator of Good Deeds and Patron of 
the Enthusiastic,”’ he said, ‘‘ it is because they 
cannot write.” 


Meals Cheap 
and Otherwise (7) 


in love,’ said Gaston, so you will dine 


with me to-night.”’ 
‘* | don’t see the connection,’’ I replied, 
‘unless you are in love with a soufflé or a filet de 
sole.”’ 

“ Imbecile. I lunched to-day at a restaurant 
where the food, though it was cooked 4 |’Italienne, 
was almost worthy of Brillat Savarin, and behind 
the caisse there was a lady.”’ 

He kissed his fingers in 
ecstasy, blowing the kiss and 
its vibrations into the infinite to 
be borne who knows where. 

“She has the hauteur of a 
queen and, mon cher, the voice 
of a nightingale. She sang in 
Opera and left the stage to help 
her brother in London. Look 
at the sketch I made of her. Is 
she not adorable? ”’ 

I agreed that the young lady 
was most attractive and trotted 
obediently after Gaston. After 
all, if he wanted to stand me 
dinner, why shouldn’t he, and 
a beautiful caissiére was an 
additional charm. 

Alas ! we were doomed to dis- 1 
appointment. It was the lady’s 
night off, and Gaston was cross. 

“ You'll have to pay to-night, 
as I must come back to-morrow 
to give the last touches to my 
Sketch. Then you can eat at 
my expense, if you like, though I shall be occupied 
with the contemplation of beauty.’’ 

Not without difficulty I so far aroused Gaston 
from his melancholy that he ordered the dinner. 
The wine he left apathetically to me. 

“I can give you Soave,’’ said the padrone. 

Now Soave has a magic sound for me. It is a 
white wine from the Verona district which I used 
to drink fifteen years ago during the War when 
| was quartered in Padua. 

“Tt is a wine from my own vineyard,” said the 
padrone and brought back to me the nostalgia of 


By H. Warner Allen. 


Illustrated by “ Gaston.” 


of Beauty 


Italy, the yearning for the vines and the olives and 
the strange sad song of the contadini. 

‘* We will have Soave,’’ I said. 

It came in one of the great fiaschi that swing in 
a cage, from which a man can help himself to his 
thirst, paying for what he consumes. That is the 
way these jolly little wines should be served. 
Gaston would not confess whether he liked the 
wine or was drowning his dis- 
appointment, but it is certain 
that there was not much wine 
left in that fine big flask at the 
end of the meal. 

Gaston ordered minestrone to 
start with, that delectable soup 
stiff with macaroni, vegetables, 
little sausages and what not. 

Ravioli was the next item, 
squares of pasta with forced 
meat, which melted in the 
mouth. I have not often tasted 
their equal, though some thirty 
years ago the padrona of the 
Albergo Genova at Arenzano, 
who compensated for increasing 
weight by wearing a pink flan- 
nellette blouse, used to make 
them with an artist’s hand. 
Sometimes I still dream of those 
ravioli and something even more 
enchanting—the fresh sardines 
cunningly stuffed, which were 
her chef d’ceuvre. 

Gaston always declares that a 
Costoletta alla Milanese is the best of all Italian 
dishes, and I am inclined to agree with him. The 
thin veal cutlet fried in olive oil and bread crumbs 
is a food for the gods, which can be eaten by the 
tenderest teeth. 


A taste of stracchino of Milan, an excellent 
coffee, and a bill that worked out with the wine at 
just under 9s. a head. 


‘** T shall lunch here to-morrow,’’ said Gaston 
firmly. 


Alas! I had another engagement. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Do Fine Feathers 


YES, By KENNETH MaynarD. 


AKE your friend and his wife (or, if you 
prefer the more popular fashion, your 
friend and her husband) out to dinner. 

Taxi them along to a restaurant with a million 
lights, a crooning tenor, a saxophonist with an 
oozing skin and the back of an eel, a little army of 
bowing waiters. Park them at a small, uncom- 
fortable table where they can see those who have 
just been divorced and those who are just going to 
be. Pay twice the value of an indifferent wine 
because the pail looks like silver and the ice in it 
has had the fish-scales rinsed from it. 


Feed them on odds and ends and don’t forget to 
leap up between every three or four mouthfuls 
and dance in a desperate endeavour to forget a 
healthy hunger. 


They will say what a marvellous evening you 
have given them. And when they get home they 
will be so pleased that they won’t think about 
having a plate of cold meat and a whisky and soda 
before they goto bed. Why should they? They, 
like the rest of us, are living in an age when fine 
feathers do most undoubtedly make fine birds. 


After all, everything depends on the standard of 
judgment. If ‘‘boiled’’ shirts and big cigars make 
famous Secretaries of the Dominions, why bother 
about anything else—about Ireland, or Ottawa, or 
Empire, or dignity, or, for the matter of that, 
damnation ? 


Run through our political world, our social 
world, our business world, our industrial world. 
They are thick with good, honest, hard-working, 
but drab-looking sparrows and blackbirds and 
thrushes and starlings, but they are also sprinkled 
with gay-plumaged jays and peacocks with 
spreading tails and shrieking tongues. And the 
jays and the peacocks count. 


The man who is Ramsay MacDonald to-day was 
the same man thirty years ago—but he had no fine 
feathers then. That is the only difference. 


The man who is Bernard Shaw to-day was the 
same man twenty years ago. He had fine feathers 
then but has moulted them all since. That is the 
only difference. 


The little suburban housewife who pays her 
accounts wakes up at night and worries. The 
woman who initials her restaurant bills sleeps 
through the day and doesn’t worry. The man 
who runs a well-furnished bucket-shop makes a 
fortune, and the man he swindles goes either to an 
asylum or into the river. 


If we doubt the value of fine feathers, let us look 
up and down our own streets, around our own 
acquaintances. If we do not get the answer in 
this way let us look at ourselves—if we can 
screw up the courage to do so. Then we shall 
cease being humbugs and confess that the feathers 
count. 


make Fine Birds ? 


NO, By JANE ORCHARD. 


F course they don’t. Not, that is, if by 
O fine’? you mean what I mean. 
feathers make spectacular, noisy, attrac. 

tive birds, yes, but not fine birds. 

The beautifully coloured gaudy bird is lovely to 
look at—the sun flashing on a jay’s wing is difficult 
to beat—but ask any man you know whether he 
would rather watch the jay and listen to it chatter. 
ing and scolding (and he will by then have rushed 
horrified from the scene) or whether he would 
choose the quiet unassuming little bird in brown 
and listen to her as her song lifts up to Heaven, 
He will choose the nightingale. A song that 
makes your heart stand still is finer than the 
momentary flash of blue in the sun. 

And which do you prefer—the beautifully 
gowned soignée woman, her hair sleek and bur. 
nished, her eyebrows plucked and her lips carmined, 
or the quiet-voiced gentle woman, who goes softly 
about her house and garden? Which man most 
charms you—he in his black coat and pin-striped 
trousers, his bowler perched precariously on his 
head or he whose plus fours smell so sweetly of 
heather and peat, his old soft hat with the trout fly 
sticking to it, and his over much loved spaniel 
dribbling over his knees ? 


Which woman strikes you as the finer—the 
woman who goes marching down Bond Street, 
scented and bejewelled, hurrying from her beauty 
specialist to her hairdresser, or the woman who can 
cock that tired old hat jauntily over one eyebrow 
and sail into a room like a duchess? Is the 
woman who has to be massaged by her maid, 
elegantly attired by Chanel or Patou before she is 
‘fit to be seen, my dear ”’ really finer than the 
woman who can go out early in the morning in an 
old tweed skirt and when the sun seeks her out 
look as though she has just come from God ? 

Think of the most enchanting, the loveliest, the 
sweetest woman you know. Dress her in sack 
cloth and do you love her less? Is she any less 
fine? Think of her again and find a bottle of 
scarlet nail paint. Paint her nails the vividest, the 
reddest of scarlet-—and do you love her more? Is 
she suddenly finer ? 


Is there a man living who has not, at one time or 
another, disrobed a beautiful woman of her clothes, 
in his mind’s eye? Did her clothes mean more to 
him than she? 

And have the greatest, the noblest men and 
women in history always been the smartest, 
always been in fine feathers? Did the gallant 
Captain think about his snow suit as he walked 
out into the snow to die? Did fine feathers make 
Captain Oates fine? A valiant Englishwoman 
has just flown a desert and a continent—when you 
heard that she had arrived, did you want to know 
the shape and colour of her flying suit? Wasn't 
she still fine although she had no fine feathers at 
all? 
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God Help America ! 


By The Saturday Reviewer 


T would be silly to pretend that the National 
Government’s method of dealing with the 
American debt has been, so far, strong or 

sensible. In the first place Ministers were taken 
by surprise when America demanded her pound 
of flesh—which was an absurd admission of igno- 
rant stupidity. In the second place, ever since 
the Hoover Note, Ministers have been divided into 
factions, each intriguing as well as campaigning 
for its own point of view. 


Two Views 


This may have been inevitable, once the element 
of surprise had entered the affair. Obviously the 
Foreign Office would be for repudiation, since the 
Foreign Office has one sheet anchor of a reasoned 
policy—close friendship with France. Moreover, 
the Foreign Office could plead the undertaking to 
consult with France, argue that France was right 
in reading a whole lexicon into the word ‘* con- 
sult,” and assert its conviction that France will 
repudiate. To the Foreign Office has been joined 
the Treasury; into the attitude of the Treasury 
must be read not only the conviction that repudia- 
tion is the only means of saving the hope of a 
return to the gold standard, but a personal clash 
between Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin. These are familiar facts to all the world 
of lobbyists and politicians. And familiar, too. 
is the method of personal contact with selected 
editors by which the campaign has been supple- 
mented—or implemented. 


On the other side the clans have been gathered— 
Mr, Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. 
J. H. Thomas. It is, at least, easy to understand 
the attitude of the Dominions Secretary. If we 
were to repudiate a debt legally owed to the United 
States, what of the debt legally owed to us by the 
Irish Free State ? The cases are dissimilar ; enough 
of the principle remains to knock spots off our 
self-respect and make it impossible to continue for 
ong our perfectly proper attitude to Southern 

reland. 


Honour and Pride 


Indeed, the arguments for paying—almost cer- 
tainly in gold—do outweigh in the judgment of the 
majority of members of Parliament as in the judg- 
ment of public opinion, the reasons for repudia- 
tion. The actual capacity to pay is there, for some 
little time to come at all events. The effects of 
repudiation by this country, incalculable as they 
may be, would certainly be world-wide and, as 
certainly, crashing. It is not an issue to be de- 
cided solely by politics or by ‘‘ the City.”’ It isa 
matter of our honour and our pride; it concerns 
the only possible postponement of the days of 
terror, which may yet be fated, in which all our 
lives and systems, private and public, throughout 
the civilised world are brought down in ruins. But 


it will be well for America to realise precisely how 
near repudiation, as a determined act, has come 
to this country, how strong and sincere have been 
the minds and forces ranged against even the pay- 
ment of this instalment of the debt. 


We shall pay, either with a gesture of gold over 
the counter, or by some arrangement of gold held 
in a suspense account at call. Our Note, will 
promise so much without equivocation. But the 
dangerous disputes of Ministers, bringing some as 
close as Ministers do come to resignation, have 
not meant any division of opinion on the moral or 
psychological issue. On cursing America with 
whole and full hearts, on a conviction that the 
demand for payment is not only inequitable but 
insane, Cabinet, Parliament and people are wholly 
agreed. Even in the notorious Middle West, 
where, in the face of general ruin, there is a 
natural but ignorant belief in the usefulness of 
collecting money which can be squeezed out of one 
proud debtor, there should be no doubt about 
that. 


When We Have Paid 


When we have paid, God help America—for no 
one else can or will lift a finger. The economic 
consequence of our payment is clear enough to all 
save those who demand it. It will drive us all 
further towards perdition though sterling may be 
saved at the expense of the dollar. That is the price 
which they and we have to pay, as we have paid 
before, for the peculiarities of the American con- 
stitution and the divorce of American reason and 
experience from the control of American affairs. 


There is another price. Do not let them ignore 
it or us minimise it. It is purely psychological 
and it may have a terrific force. Months and years 
ago this damned debt started the fever of resent- 
ment on both sides, and the temperature chart has 
shown a steady rise above the beds of the patients. 
The resentment was felt; then it was whispered ; 
now it is expressed openly. There is scarcely a 
man or woman in England who does not bear in 
the inner heart a positive dislike of America and 
Americans in the lump. 


It is not a pretty thought, not a comfortable 
vision. But if we do not face it we shall be 
cowards and if they refuse to believe in it, they 
will be fools. 


It is the complete loss of the dream of a so-called 
Anglo-Saxon leadership which was to save a 
stricken world. That dream might never have 
come true. But it kept on coming somewhere near 
the edge of truth and it was a dream to keep faith 
and courage alive. Now we must wake from it. 


So God help America, And God save His 
World! 
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The Saturday Review 


Musings 


NE Sunny morning in October I was wander- 
ing through the state-rooms of the Palazzo 
Publico in the beautiful silver-and-pink city of 
Siena. Roaming from chamber to chamber in that 
fourteenth century ambiente, I found myself turn- 
ing from the frescoes to watch through a window 
the life of the market-place down below. There 
were the long-horned Sienese oxen dragging their 
cumbrous carts, their white coats gleaming and 
the many coloured chafferers around the stalls of 
fruit and vegetables and pottery which the peasants 
had brought in for sale, just as their forbears had 
done five hundred years ago and more. 

There was much the same scene, except for a 
motor wagon or two, which the old artists looked 
upon through the same window when the scaffold- 
ings were up and the walls were being painted. 

Looking back again into the Great Hall, 
opposite me, life size and high up was Riccio di 
Fogliano da Reggio, that valiant and rather dressy 
soldier who once saved the city, draped in a won- 
derful cloak all over black diamond chequers, 


pacing alone on his war-horse towards Siena, 


shown in silhouette against a black sky; behind 
him the wooden fortified camp into and out of 
which he had harried the besiegers. At the other 
end of the room was one of the noblest designs in 
ail Italy, The Virgin Mary, patron of the city, sur- 
rounded by a throng of saints and martyrs. 

Through the arches of the side wall I could see 
the dimly lit chapel, splendid with rich colour, 
tempered here and there with gold where half-seen 
figures loomed through the dusk. In a further 
room are those two naive but delightful frescoes 
of Good and Bad Government, sorely damaged 
now, but still with the charm of simplicity and 
directness of appeal, fine colour and well-placed 
masses. 


Gracious Charm 


In another room is a picture of a great naval 
battle, in which men in heavy armour, the armour 
of Crécy and Poictiers, are desperately fighting 
in little cockle-shells of boats and galleys. And 
there are many others. There is a great variety 
of merit, from great art and fine painting to rather 
middling craftsmanship. All now have the benefit 
of the gracious charm of age. 

But what I was musing on was the serene har- 
mony of those pictures on the walls with the life 
of the people without, with the scene down there 
in the market-place.Those chafferers and those 
peasants, even those oxen and those pumpkin, 
seemed all of a piece with the pictures. The 
old artists knew and felt with the people, and had 
no idea of painting over their heads. They painted 
and were happy in painting what the people 
wanted and would understand. This they felt to 
be essential. A wide human interest was the 
main reason for the very existence of the work. 
Its aesthetic qualities being there inevitably as 
their own minds and hands wrought out the story. 


By Robert Anning Bell, R.A. 


in Siena 


Fine or poor according to their individual ability, 
and appreciated little or much according to the 
quality of those who looked on. 

‘* Here,” says the artist, sotto voce, ‘‘ is my 
swaggering captain. I have given him a large. 
ness of line of which the cunning may escape 
you, but you will admire him the better for it, 
and it may help you to remember who he was and 
what he did.’ ‘‘ Here again is my- figure of 
‘* Good Government.’’ I have made her a rather 
large and commanding lady, white-clad and 
throned above her councillors, the arts and sciences 
and the virtues. These are smaller figures, and 
you will appreciate that the difference of scale 
gives her a dominating position in the symbolism 
of the picture. But you will probably not appreciate 
that she is larger also because a larger mass is 
wanted there to make the design run sweetly.” 


A_Pedagogic Attitude 


What is the cause of the malaise of so much 
modernart ? Why does it shrink so sensitively from 
the intelligible? And doing so why does it make 
its *‘ design ’’ or ‘‘ pattern ’’ so dreadfully obvious 
that it is like sitting in a small room with a brass 
band playing ? Why does it abhor the market-place 
and despise the chafferers (except perhaps Bond 
Street and the parts adjacent)? Above all, why 
does it refuse to present any other factors than the 
purely aesthetic ? 

Surely this is a pedagogic and_ puritanical 
attitude, the logical development of which will 
ultimately remove Art from any touch of human 
interest and land it in some chilly region as far 
removed from the living world as that in which the 
pure mathematician holds his austere revels. 

And surely there is confusion between Art and 
aesthetics. The single minded pursuit of the 
latter is the suicide of the former. Art is an 
activity expressing very varied ideas and conducted 
under aesthetic conditions, but fine workmanship 
is an essential part of it. All the great schools 


_of Art have derived from motives other than 


aesthetic. Motives founded on human aspirations, 
sympathies, pleasures and sufferings—or needs: 
from Religion and patriotism to embroidery and 
pottery. To the expression of those feelings we 
owe the great works of Art, East or West. No 
‘abstract form” can give the satisfaction of 
works based on a broad foundation of human 
sensitiveness and the continued pursuit of 
‘* Abstract form ’’ must remove the need for any 
study or knowledge, and for any but the slightest 
executive skill. It becomes in the end an amusing 
parlour game with aesthetic counters and as 
remotely connected with Art as is a cross-word 
puzzle with literature. . 

These old Sienese artists meant all their forms 


to signify something. Something comprehensible . 


in the market-place. That they could be “‘ signi- 
ficant ’ apart from their ‘‘ significance ’’ did not 
occur to them ; indeed it is but playing with words 
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and a trap for the intelligentsia who really ap- 

reciate works of art in the ratio of their suscepti- 
bility to expression in verbal formulae. The old 
artists got what these gentlemen call ‘‘ significant 
form " right enough, but they got it in their stride, 
when they were telling a story or making a portrait. 
They could also make quite agreeable designs 
which had no relation to any natural shape, as 
framework or decoration or borders. 


There is an example in the same great hall I 
have been speaking of, ‘‘ A radiating disc with 
the emblem of Jesus,’’ to quote the guide-book. 
This may be called ‘‘ significant "’ if you feel that 
way ; it is at any rate a pleasant arrangement of 
arbitrary lines with an arresting quality. But this 
too has a motive other than aesthetic, it is the 
‘“emblem of Jesus,’’ and is not paraded as an 
exercise in ‘ significant form "’ for its own sake. 


T is always extraordinary to discover, again 
I and again, the effect of outside circumstances 
on the technica! ability of mankind. I know 
the story of the boy who made a century at Lord’s 
with a temperature of 103, and I have myself 
played one and only one good round of golf in 
the grip of influenza. But I do not believe that 
the temperature made the century. I believe that 
the uplifting effort to conquer the body with the 
mind (probably at the risk of the boy's life) made 
the runs—which is more than a different way of 
putting it. 

Anyhow it is vain to expect me or, indeed, 
others to kill high pheasants when worry, anxiety, 
or a stomach ache gnaw at one’s vitals. So on 
Saturday, when the rain, lashing at breakfast 
time, held off and the sun came out and a sense of 
optimism whistled in the breeze, we all did our- 
selves rather more than justice. 

Even so, there was a stand in the afternoon 
when things went wrong and it looked as if the 
last and best beat would be finished in the dusk 
and a rain cloud darkened the light and I began to 
miss just the same birds and bumped my jaw again 
so badly that blood poured from my chin and hell’s 
bells began to clatter in my ears. But the last 
stand was all right, after all, and the birds flew 
into the charge again. So much, so very much 
for the influence that comes from outside to distort 
or inspire even the discharge of a gun. 


All Over A gain 


That might have some bearing on the problem 
we discussed at dinner after shooting. Supposing 
one could command Time to stand still, go back, 
and repeat itself, and supposing that, so com- 
manding, one had a day’s shoot all over again, 
what would happen? Prepared for every bird, 
would one kill many more? Would one make 
sure of the birds one missed so inefficiently or just 
miss them all over again or fail to hit the birds 
one got and get the birds one missed or just shoot 
very much worse and miss almost the whole 
caboodle? I daresay that it would all depend on 
whether one had suddenly remembered the miss- 
ing paper at the office or thought of the Income 
Tax demand or taken an inadequate draught of 
Eno’s Fruit Salt. But it would be dashed good 
fun to have the experiment. And, I daresay, very 
good for the soul, very humbling to the pride. 
But, rain or sun, good shooting or bad, what is 


Red Letter Days 


The Force of Circumstances. 


By Guy C. Pollock 


a man to do with an obstinate woman? How 
shall he best or at all control a headstrong girl, 
excitable, highly strung, full of brains but not 
empty of tantrums, with ways of doing that drive 
him to the verge of frenzy and ways of looking 
afterwards that would melt a heart of stone? 
** Answer me that, Sorr.’’ 

If Judy had merely dislocated her Aunt’s finger 
that would have seemed to me bad enough. But 
what ought I to have done, on discovering the 
fact, when she declared (supported by her selfless 
Aunt) that she never meant amiss and that she 
only gave a sudden jump on the lead in order the 
more clearly to watch her grand and glorious 
master kill (or miss) that high cock pheasant ? 
What ought I to have done? What could I do? 
‘* Answer me that, Sorr.’’ 


The Big Stick 


If Judy had been content to find, gather and 
retrieve three runners, that would have been a 
good and sufficient day’s work for a young 
spaniel. But when she was taken to a fourth, 
galloped about in (I think) aimless circles for a 
minute or so and then went straight away out of 
sight, heedless of call or whistle, while the shadows 
lengthened and the stick at the next stand waited 
for me, and when she eventually returned panting 
from (I am sure) the chase of a hare, and pretended 
(not too plausibly) that the pheasant had been a 
terribly strong runner which had finally flown just 
when she had her mouth on it, what ought I to 
have done? I said ‘‘ You damned little liar,’ and 
she said ‘‘ Master! My Master.’’ And I said 
** You damned little liar, if ever you do this sort 
of thing again.”” And she said “I’m not. I 
didn’t. Besides, I did it for you. And, anyhow, 
if I do choose to do it, that’s my own affair.””, And 
I said ‘‘ Rot! You have no affairs of your own.” 
And she said, suddenly, ‘‘ You may be right.” 
Then what ?—No, I don’t want you to answer me 
that. 

But I did mention this matter of discipline and 
the abhorrence which I had of watching her drag 
her mistress along a ride (refusing to pull her 
steadily up a hill!) to her own keeper. What did 
I get? A kind of defiant challenge to come out 
and watch her work perfectly for him, and a final 
‘* You spoil her, Sir.’’ I shall accept that chal- 
lenge. But that time I shall carry a big stick—for 
both of them. 
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By Jotin PoLLock 


Westminster. Stage Society. 
Alexander Afinogenov. 


evidence suggests that, though 

translated from the Russian, this play is by 
one far from his native land: perhaps the author 
is that rare beast, a Russian Communist in exile. 
First, he shows us one of his characters crush a 
bug with his boot in broad daylight; yet Russian 
revolutionary bugs (I cannot speak for others) 
never come out by day, and are not found on the 
floor even at night unless humans are sleeping 
there. Second, he describes an impoverished lady 
of the ancient régime as chewing all day; and 
this is impossible. What could she chew? If 
chewing-gum, it must be American and fabulously 
dear: if the author means the sunflower seeds be- 
loved of Russian peasants, let me tell him that no 
person of education, however come down in the 
world, ever took to this minor vice. 

I should like to think of Mr. Afinogenov as a 
merely spurious or extraneous form of Bolshevik. 
We are accustomed to think of the Soviet sys- 
tem as containing a dreadful menace to our civilisa- 
tion, and it would be sad to part with so ingrained 
a belief. But if ‘‘ Fear’ is the best that Soviet 
authors can do in the way of propaganda, we shall 
have to revise our judgment, for surely nothing 
more puerile in the way of argument directed at 
us has ever been brought out. 


A Strange Crowd 


A strong, fine young Party stalwart, who has con- 
cealed the painful fact of his ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ parent- 
age, is ground down by the sense of his sin against 
the Proletarian Gospel till he takes to drink and 
reels off to die in the gutter. His mother, daugh- 
ter of an admiral in the Imperial Navy, becomes 
a filthy and loathsome slut. The only three other 
youngish men in the play sprung from the polluted 
fount of the stinking bourgeois are spies and 
traitors, despicably working against the noble 
Soviets through naif Professor Borodin (a sort of 
Pavlov, let us say) whom they inveigle into giving 
a lecture, scandalous to the authorities by its in- 
dividualism and to us by its silliness, and then in 
his moment of danger basely desert. The Pro- 
fessor is arrested for counter-revolutionary sabot- 
age, but almost instantly released again by the 
Public Prosecutor, so severe, but oh! so just. 

Then comes the climax of the play : the Professor 
returns, contrite, humiliated, expecting no mercy, 
and instead of harsh exile is welcomed as brother, 
master and comrade by the high-souled Com- 
munist working woman whom, before grace 
touched him, he had ousted from control of the 
Institute of Physiological Research. So the great 
Borodin will to work once more, but this time for 
and not against the cause of glorious Sovietic Com- 
munism. A most touching picture indeed, hardly 


oe Fear,”’ 


by 


t>? be beaten even by an old woman revolu-. 
tionary who, apropos of nothing, suddenly shrieks 
how her son had been hanged in 1907 (my che-ild ! 
my che-ild!) and she had footed it to Siberia: 
immense cheers and a symbolic picture of arms 
waving, thrown by a magic lantern on a screen. 


—!}2 


This also suggests that the author does not knoy 
his Soviets very well: such maunderings hay 
been out of date for a good decade. ‘* The Beg 
Dances,’ though by an Englishman, contain 
much more real, modern psychology. 


Or perhaps Mr. Afinogenov is subtler than such 
a view gives him credit for. Perhaps, by drug. 
ging us into the belief that this is the mog 
dangerous appeal Communism can offer, he seeks 
to lure us into false security. Or perhaps again 
he is launching out into the career of a ney 
Barnum. For it cannot escape remark that 
* Fear ’’ is, from one point of view, a remarkab| 
commercial play: it is indeed a perfect delivery 
van, for it can be made to hold whatever contents 
are desired. 


The pity of it is that for the production of this 
play the Stage Society has enlisted a_ large 
amount of talent. Mr. Alexander Sarner 
proved his great variety, and Miss Selma Va 
Dias her genuine power in a sketchy and discon. 
solate part, while Miss May Agate and Miss 
Evelyn Neilson, and Messrs. Charles Lefeaux, 
Gibson-Cowan and W. E. C. Jenkins gave their 
vivid best to add verisimilitude to the mannequin 
exhibited. Miss Lola Duncan was impressive in 
the short role of the Public Prosecutor. 

Admirers of the Stage Society will look forward 
with relief to its next production in January, 
Byron’s Cain.” 


The production of ‘‘ A Kiss in Spring ”’ at the 
Alhambra is clever and charming, many of the 
numbers tuneful and appealing, the English ballet 
particularly good, and, on the second night, the 
unrehearsed performance of Mr. Derek Williams 
as Raoul an outstanding success. But this hotch- 
potch of Murger et Cie, with its well-thumbed 
banalities, lacks the ‘‘ fire in its belly ’’ which is 
the essential of success for such a show. 


Entertainments 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981. 
SECOND WEEK 
The gay German romance 
“ BARBARINA ” 

Also Bernard Shaw's comedy 
“HOW HE LIED TO HER HUSBAND.” 


QUEEN'S (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
Extra Matinee Boxing Day at 2.30 
EVENSONG 
By Edward Knoblock & Beverley Nichois 
EDITH EVANS 
Violet Vanbragh Wilfrid Lawson 


GLOBE THEATRE Gerrard 8724 


Evenings at 8.40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 


FOR SERVICES RENDERED 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
LOUISE HAMPTON 


C. V. FRANCE 
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Urban Interests 


N a previous article” an attempt was made to 
] show the value to industry as a whole, of a re- 
vivified agriculture by pointing out that its 
gross output could be approximately £500 millions 
per annum against a little less than £300 millionsa 
few years ago, and probably not £180 millions this 
year. Britain’s two best customers in 1929 were: 
India £79,376,000, U.S.A. £62,053,000. 

Apparently these figures and prospects do not 
impress the ordinary politician who, being educated 
in the Victorian economic philosophy, merely 
regards agriculture as a question of a few farmers 
who are always grumbling. 

Unfortunately for his complacency it is some- 
thing very much more than this, for none will feel 
the evils of neglect of this, our greatest- industry, 
more than the townsman, while he will be able 
on the other hand to reap a rich reward if it is once 
more made prosperous. 

Agriculture employs directly approximately a 
million workers, who for the past few years have 
been receiving a statutory wage that cannot be paid 
out of the prices that their employers have received 
for the products of their labour. They have been 
paid out of capital. This capital is now exhausted. 

It is therefore now inevitable that except in a 
few special cases the great bulk of these men must 
become'a charge on the rates; they have no dole. 
The rates must be paid by retailers or consumers as 
there will be no commodity producers left to rate. 
In other words, to the price of foreign foodstuffs 
must be added the cost of keeping these men and 
their dependents in idleness and misery. 


Pitiless Logic 

There is no escape from this pitilessly logical 
sequence of events. Once the land goes out of 
cultivation, once the flocks and herds are slaugh- 
tered to pay for mortgage interest, tithe, and 
labour, as is being done at present, many years are 
required to replenish them and to bring back the 
land to a good heart. 
_ In addition to this, the purchasing power of the 
home market (always despised by the Victorian 
politician) must dwindle to a few millions. Practi- 
cally every tradesman in the small towns, who has 
now on his books more debts than he can collect, 
No orders will flow from the 
country towns to the larger towns and factories. In 
brief, there must inevitably ensue such a calamity 
throughout the countryside as has not been wit- 
nessed in England since the days of the Black 
Death. 

_Now if it was only to escape the disasters men- 
tioned above it would seem incredible that our 
Statesmen (sic) should have allowed such a state 
of things to come to pass, but when on the other 
hand nothing offers such a glowing prospect of the 
alleviation of most of our industrial troubles as a 
Prosperous agriculture, words completely fail to 
express their consummate folly in adequate terms. 


By R. Dudley 


in Agriculture 


The industrialist who fondly imagines that one 
morning he will wake up and find orders coming in 
from abroad, as in days gone by, is living in a 
fool’s paradise. Is it likely for many long years 
to come, with their millions of unemployed, that 
foreign countries will ever admit his goods in any 
quantity ? Now and again, a few specialities will 
get through; then will come the copying thereof, 
and finally the tariff or quota. 

Let us just consider a few of them. Three wet 
harvests have proved beyond all shadow of a doubt 
that no grain need be lost or damaged by the 
weather if modern machinery is adopted ; and the 
output can be very considerably increased as to 
quality and quantity. Bread has been made with- 
in nine hours from wheat growing in the field after 
heavy rain the day before. It is not so much 
labour-saving as crop-saving that necessitates the 
new machinery. No farmer has been able to buy 
much machinery for years. He has not been so 
foolish as to do so. 


Great Orders 


Once assured of a remunerative price it is esti- 
mated that orders of anything up to £50,000,000 
await the depressed engineering trades. This 
would carry with it annual orders for repairs and 
renewals together with fertilisers of about £3 to £4 
per acre, making about £30,000,000 per annum. 
Though not so much labour is required on the 
arable farm there would be nearly as much em- 
ployed off the farm, and far more still would be 
required if the pig and poultry and other livestock 
industries were adequately protected by an equit- 
able price level. 

It is estimated that we require about 700,000 
breeding sows to produce the bacon we consume. 
Each sow would require for herself and progeny 
for housing a capital of £25, so that orders could be 
placed for bricks, cement, timber, and iron- 
mongery for £17} millions. For poultry the capital 
required would be about £2 millions for housing 
only. In addition to this many millions would be 
required for housing the additional workers, and 
there are the intensive industries of horticulture 
(under glass) and canning factories requiring 
finance ; and finally the immense purchasing power 
of an industry which, one need make no apology 
for repeating, can produce £500 millions of pro- 
duce of the very highest quality if given but a 
reasonable chance to do so. 

What stands in the way? Ancient, but not hon- 
ourable shibboleths ? An unjust monetary system ? 
Or does the foreign investor whose capital is em- 
ployed abroad and who does not employ one-tenth 
of one per cent. of British labour in the production 
of the food we could equally well produce here, ap- 
peal more to ourrulers than theagricultural worker, 
the finest fellow it has ever been the privilege of a 
country dweller to work with, and whose only out- 
look for the moment is the workhouse ? 


* Saturday Review, Aug. 13, 1932. 
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OVERS of orchestral music are in clover 
these days. It is not so much in quantity— 
marvellous enough—as in quality of pro- 

grammes that this present season excels any within 
memory. On the one hand the largesse of 
the B.B.C. may be indiscriminate in its attempt 
to please everybody at once, a deific mixture of 
order and chaos, but it leaves the selective amateur 
with more choice than he has ever known. On the 
other, there are the eclectic programmes designed 
by Sir Thomas Beecham for the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and those of the L.S.O., more 
adventurous now under Sir Hamilton Harty’s 
guidance than they have ever been. 

Beecham’s programme on Sunday afternoon and 
Harty’s on Monday evening were representative of 
the new spirit that has come into being within the 
last few months. Most of us have long since placed 
Smetana and Dvorak, Locatelli and Mozart and 
Delius in their right pigeon-holes, yet so unfamiliar 
were the works conducted by Beecham on Sunday 
that we were practically being asked to take stock 
of our alleged knowledge—a process often tanta- 
mount to a revaluation of values. Orchestral 
policies in this country have been conservative for 
so long that the average concert-goer probably 
thinks Smetana wrote nothing of importance 
beyond The Barlered Bride, and Dvorak’s output 
was sufficiently represented by the New World 
Symphony, the ubiquitous Humoreske, and a 
piece or two of chamber music. 


Discovering the Immortals 


Actually Smetana, being dead, is exceedingly 
alive—among the immortals. On paper he departed 
this life in 1884; yet the rapid developments in 
musical art since that date (the year after Wagner 
died), cannot cancel out the extraordinary vitality 
and imaginative force of such a work as Bohemia’s 
Woods and Fields from that cycle of six symphonic 
poems which he entitled Ma Vlast, or My Country. 
Landscape-idylls of this type are no longer in 
fashion, but there is a freshness in this particular 
example of Smetana’s composition, formalistic 
though it is, that no contenyporary virtuosity in 
orchestration can put out of countenance. 

Similarly with The Golden Spinning Wheel of 
Dvorak, his Opus 109. Here is another symphonic 
poem, pure fin de siécle in manner, written on a 
folk tale well-known in Slavonic countries. It tells 
of a King who was riding one day through the 
forest, and spied a maiden who sat spinning out- 
side her cottage door. He fell in love with her and 
proposed marriage, and the maid consented if her 
step-mother would agree. But the step-mother, of 
course, having an unpleasant mind of her own and 
an ugly daughter, tries to persuade the King to 
marry her own offspring. The King, not caring 
for the suggestion, refuses, and the dirty work 
begins. The step-mama, invoking the instruments 
ot magic, calmly murders the beautiful maiden who 
was spinning outside the cottage door, cuts off 
her hands and feet and puts out her eyes. After 


Music and Musicians 
By Herbert Hughes 


this-the story becomes a little complicated and q 
little more unlikely ; but it is necessary to note that 
a golden spinning wheel plays an important part 
in it, that this spinning wheel sings a song at a 
critical moment, the murdered maiden is restored 
to life, and she and the King live happily ever 
after. 

Dvorak was a pvor realist. Spinning-wheel stuff 
and hunting calls are about all that emerge from 
a welter of characteristic music. Changes of tempo 
and of mood, transformation of themes and so on, 
serve to indicate the progress of the Tale. But 
neither you nor I would have the faintest idea 
what this earnest essay in programme-music was 
all about if it were not for the gentleman who 
writes the programme notes—nor would he if he 
had not had it straight from the horse’s mouth, 
And what, after all, does that matter? The music 
itself is vital, highly emotional, intensely national, 
passionate and gentle, rich in harmony, rich in 
rhythms, with enough episodic variety to last you 
for a whole afternoon and evening. 


An Ideal Collaboration 


Other experiences, equally enchanting and un- 
familiar, were Locatelli’s Concerto Grosso in F 
minor (complete with harpsichord), Mozart's 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra in G major, 
No. 17 (K.453), and the Closing Scene from 
Delius’s Koanga. In the Mozart the soloist was 
Katharine Goodson, who had, I understand, 
specially prepared it at the suggestion of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Here was an ideal collaboration. 
Early in the year Miss Goodson had played another 
Mozart Concerto under the same conductor at the 
Albert Hall. The occasion was memorable. This, 
under better conditions, was even happier. Ina 
pretty long experience I have heard no Mozart 
performance since the days of Raoul Pugno, so 
exquisitely considered as between conductor and 
soloist and so exquisitely carried out. The extract 
from the revised Koanga was seductive and 
tantalising and it is to be hoped that the production 
of that opera in England (and under Sir Thomas’s 
baton) will take place before we are all much older. 
It had the unmistakeable fragrance of its creator's 
work though its dramatic quality was, of course, 
obscured. 

Prokovieff’s Symphonie Classique brought the 
ironic touch of present-day art to Harty’s fine pro- 
gramme. The composer is obviously guying the 
mannerisms of 18th century composers and a little 
of it, therefore, goes a long way. Brahms’s heroic 
Double Concerto had two experienced protagonists 
in Jelly D’Aranyi and Beatrice Harrison. 


132, SLOANE STREET. S.W.1 (Ground Floor Studio) 


- By kind permission of M. JACQUES VAN LIER 


LIA ROSA 


Will give a Second Lieder Recital on SaTuURDAY AFTERNOON, 
10th, at 3.15 Tickets - 6s. 3s. 


At the piano - - ENID BROOK (Bechstein Pianoforte.) 


ANGLO-INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION 


Steinway Hall, Conduit Street, W.1 Tel. May, 6641 
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N= NOVELS 


(REVIEWED BY ANNE ARMSTRONG) 
By Michael Sarne. Stanley 


The Scarlet Saint. 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 

The Lonely Man. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

* Within the Precints of the Prison.’’ By Arnold 
Lunn. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


66 ICHAEL SARNE! Michael Sarne! Do 
; you see anybody coming ?”’ 

And Michael Sarne replies : ‘* The Scarlet Saint ! 
The Scarlet Saint! ” 

‘* Michael Sarne! Michael Sarne! And who is 
the Scarlet Saint? ”’ 

And Michael Sarne replies: ‘‘ He is an 
unscrupulous adventurer who bearing a grudge 
against christianity and the Christian Church sees 
a way in which he can kill two birds with one stone. 
He will mock the Church and by instigating an 
enormous ‘‘ revival ’’ he will line his own pockets 
with a stupid city’s wealth.”’ 

‘* Michael Sarne! Michael Sarne! And how did 
he doit?” 

And Michael Sarne replies: ‘‘ He discovers a 
young working girl who is going to be a mother. 
He estranges her from the boy who is willing to 
make amends and marry her. He persuades the 
young man to commit suicide and he tells the 
young working girl that she is the most honoured 
vf women. She is to be the Mother of the New 
Christ. She is to bear the Saviour. He will be 
flesh of her flesh; blood of her blood. 

‘* Michael Sarne! Michael Sarne! What is this 
terrible thing? ”’ 

And Michael Sarne replies: ** Terrible indeed 
because the young girl believes it; her mother 
believes it; the whole town believes it; the young 
man commits suicide—the ‘‘ revival ’’ has started. 
The town follows the Scarlet Saint wherever he 
goes. Funds pour in. A beautiful house, newly 
decorated for this most wonderful of all occasions 
with white and gold, is put at the disposal of the 
young mother and the city waits anxiously for the 
birth of its Saviour.” 

‘* Michael Sarne! Michael Sarne! ”’ 

‘Yes: the city awaits its Saviour. But the 
Saint is losing his colour. The scarlet is fading. 
Too late he begins to realise the terrible forces 
which he has let loose. He has mocked Christianity. 
He has mocked God. But he is not frightened 
because of that.’’ 

Michael Sarne! 
frightened? 

“No. He isn’t frightened because of that. He 
is frightened because he has fallen in love with the 
girl who still believes she is to be the Mother of 
God. He confesses and there are terrible scenes 
of pillage in that poor forsaken city. And the 
working girl’s baby is born in that beautiful 
house of gold and white. And it is born blind 
and crippled.”’ 

Michael Sarne! Oh Michael Sarne ! 

** And the man is sorry now and frightened. So 
he calls his last mass meeting and bravely goes 
forth to address them. He confesses that he 
instigated the whole affair for money and to score 


By Gilbert Frankau. 


Michael Sarne! Not 


oft an old grudge against the Church. And he 
says that the terrible happenings have at last 
made him a believer, a Christian, and that he can 
promise them that one day their God will really 
send them a Saviour. He offers atonement. 
He is willing to die for them. And the crowd 
tear him to pieces.’’ 

The object of the book, I am told, is to show 
how much is wrong with the Christian Church and 
the pillars of the church. To show that, as the 
city’s bishop had grown fat and lazy, it was 
possible for a charlatan to hoodwink a slothful 
easy-going people. 

** Michael Sarne—do you think this story will 
help Christianity? 

— perhaps Michael Sarne does not care about 
that. 
Turning to Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s ‘‘ The Lonely 
Man ”’ is a relief after Mr. Sarne’s audacity. One 
leaves the twisting perilous path for a more 
familiar route; a route of love and romance and 
adventure. And this second route does not tire the 
feet or make one weary for Mr. Frankau knows his 
job so exceedingly, so miraculously well. 

The Lonely Man is a romantic figure. He 
marries Clare and finds from a letter after her death 
that she never loved him; he marries Lalage and 
finds that her work in the film studio means more 
io her than her love for her husband. And so our 
lonely man decides against women. ‘That is, 
urtil he meets Alix Ingram. 

And all the while our lonely man is an agent for 
the Secret Service (Department Y) and exciting 
stirring visits to the East take him away from Alix 
and home and love. But not for long. Mr. 
Frankau brings him back again (and I for one 
should have been furious if he had not) and all 
ends happily and well. 

In these days when even the very young can be 
seen surreptitiously reading sex novels in the tube 
here is a book that the old and the young and the 
not so very young will read with pleasure and 
gratitude—for there should be few who would 
sneer at love or adventure or romance. Mr. 
Frankau has given us the real thing. 

Mr. Arnold Lunn, on the other hand, is for the 
fastidious. It must be just so, says Mr. Lunn, and 
just so it is. ‘* Within the precincts of the 
prison ’’ is like a piece of tapestry, but instead of a 
scene or a picture Mr. Lunn has taken the mind 
of aman. And stitch by stitch the tapestry takes 
form. 

The man is a successful dramatist and he is 
condemned, unfairly, ‘‘ to hang by the neck until 
he is dead ’’ for the murder of his first wife. Most 
of the book takes place in the condemned cell and 
we see the effect on a highly strung artistic man of 
prison and prison discipline and the horror of his 
coming execution. 

* *It is dramatic but in no way horrific and the slow 
unfolding of the plot is extraordinarily cleverly 
conceived. 

It is an immensely exciting book, but the real 
merit is the slow working towards peace of a man 
who at first so nearly gives way to demented frenzy. 

‘* Within the Precincts of the Prison ’’ is a book 
which I should have hated to miss. 
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THE POEMS OF CLIFFORD BAX 


Farewell My Muse. By Clifford Bax. Lovat 
Dickson. 8s. 6d. net. 
[' is not easy to judge, from Mr. Clifford Bax’s 
own introduction to his collected poems out of 
‘the past, how far he means us to understand that 
poetry is a bygone phase in literature or how far 
that it is a bygone phase in his own literary career. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Lovat Dickson, and 
partly against his own instinct, he has collected 
the poems which he put into the world over a 
period of some ten years; and has stored them into 
a single volume in which he bids the Muse fare- 
well. In fact one of his earliest poems, as well 
as one of his best, reveals the process by which 
he has restored to us this nearly forgotten phase 
of his life : 
‘** Slowly, as men who unbury a vast 
City that lay 
Sunken in sand, 
Thought and the powerful spades of the 
world 
Dig out the self.” 

The self which Mr. Bax here discloses is a 
real enough poet, but one to whom the creations 
of mind and hand make a larger appeal than the 
forms and beauties of Nature. Perhaps here the 
dramatist in him comes out in his love of the arti- 
ficial, but there-is nothing ‘‘ stagey ’’ about his 
verse—nor is he deaf to the deeper sounds of 
Nature; but it is men, not places—minds, not 
things—that form the richer portion of his harvest. 


A Trade Department 


As much has been written of Mr. Bax as a 
poet in the past—(most of it failing to do him 
justice)}—I think it probable that the long vale- 
dictory note with which he opens the book will 
excite even more interest than the poems; and 
probably arouse some indignation. For, while it 
is painfully true that only one in fifty of even the 
rcading public find themselves moved by poetry, 
this is no reason why the fountain of poetry should 
dry up. In fact, if Mr. Bax were primarily a poet 
instead of a dramatist, I cannot believe that he 
would have been guilty of a remark which really 
reduces poetry to a department of the book trade. 
It is surely unworthy of one who knew that his best 
play—Socrates—would never be a commercial 
success; and yet brought it forth. Then, as a 
critic dealing with modern poets, he remarks : 

‘“ The history of literature assures us that the 
survivors must be few:and I should lay my 
heaviest bet on a poet whom I have not named— 
on J. C. Squire. No man, says the Roman pro- 
verb, can excel in everything, though some men 
are comically convinced that the Romans would 
have known better if they were living now: and 
Squire’s facility in verse, his voluminous journal- 
ism and his fallibility as a critic, have combined 
to make hundreds of people regard his verse-work 
too casually and fail to appreciate that England, 
as well as Ireland, has a poet who is in direct line 
with the major poets.”’ 

And, apart from the fact that it is difficult to 
see where ‘‘ the history of literature ’’ comes into 
such a question, the whole statement is rather 


astonishing. Mr. Squire may be “fallible as 
a critic. Who is not? But his criticisms, o 
which his ‘‘ voluminous journalism ”’ is chief 
composed, have given him a position in cop. 
temporary literature which is quite outstanding 
As a poet, however, he has never been taken very 
seriously by people of discrimination; and the 
large reading public, in whom Mr. Clifford Bax 
assumes unusual confidence, has hardly heard of 
him outside his function as a critic. 

To return to the main body of the book, how. 
ever, in which Mr. Bax discloses himself as a poet 
for the last time, 1 may admit at once that the 
vintage is good; and should, as he himself sug. 
gests, be savoured slowly. There is some chaff 
amid the wheat ; and, curiously enough, both wheat 
and chaff appear in large patches. The Travel 
ler’s Tale—which occupies about one third of the 
whole volume—is so dramatic in conception, so 
noble in execution, and its exquisite beauty so well 
maintained that it possesses practically no pit. 
falls (which all falls in poetry are) anywhere, 
Who but a born poet could have written : 

“* I grasped the javelin. I pulled it inward. 

I snapped it sharply, and gripping the blade 
Plunged it into my heart: and, choking, 
Shrank to an atom of red-hot pain, 

And tearing asunder the world and senses 
Reeled from life to a fire-streaked void.” 
and not thus reveal the dramatist and the poet 

merged into one peak ? 

There is much else in the book which gives one 
food for thought about both it and the mind which 
created it. Why was Mr. Bax a poet still-born; 
and why is he bidding us farewell in that capacity ? 
The latter is probably the reason for the former; 
but, when one reads so many pages glowing with 
the ecstasy of life, one cannot help wishing that 
he would fly in the face of dull criticism; and go 
on—from triumph to triumph. 


Your Dogs and Mine. By Diana ‘Thorne. 
-Hutchinson & Co. 5s. 

All sorts of dogs, including a fox-hound and a 
setter (which seems also to be a retriever) are here 
presented to us in various but invariably charming 
pen drawings and etchings. And each dog has 
his or her appropriate and illuminating character- 
sketch or obituary notice. It is true that these are 
American dogs, but not the less lovable, amusing, 
and clever because they live a Transatlantic life. 
Miss Thorne’s drawings are quite admirable, her 
letter-press agreeable, and her book a gift to dog- 
lovers. 


Orient Air Express. By Paul Morand. Trans- 
lated by Desmond Flower. Cassell. 6s. 

Fléche d’Orient is not one of M. Morand’s 
best works. It is slight and eccentric. In truth 
one suspects that the author secretly despises his 
reader. Prince Dimitri flies from Paris to 
Bucharest for a kilo of caviare. Fate carries him 
on to the Russian frontier, and the call of his 
Russian blood is too much for him. The émigré, 
who was safe and prosperous in Paris building up 
a new life, as it seems, gives up everything for the 
craving for home that is on him. 
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NOWHERE AND EREWHON 
Samuel Butler. Clara G. Stillman. Martin Secker. 

16s. 

HAT, one would like to know, is the point 

of giving this book a secondary title ** A 

Mid Victorian Modern ’’? Is its author, who is 
nothing if not a devotee of progress, really so 
impressed by the futile Shibboleths on which 
cliques of to-day live as to suppose that there 
was one Victorian ’’—and another— 
“modern ’’? In support of this blind thesis to 
which, regrettable to say, even so high an intellect 
as Mrs. Virginia Woolf has lent some colour, Miss 
Clara Stillman writes : 

“ There has been a transvaluation [sic] of values 
in all fields, a tremendous shattering of absolutes, 
a collapse of authorities in private and public life, 
a growth of new insights and attitudes most of 
which Butler had foreseen.’’ This is about as sig- 
nificant as the epithets ‘‘ precise,’’ ‘* romantic,”’ 
“ utilitarian ’’ commonly affixed on to various 
ages by scribes stuck for a reliable cliché. 
People like Miss Stillman, bent on proving to 
themselves that they live in an interesting, vital, 
go-ahead era prior to which all other ages were, 
save for rare individuals, dull, anawmic and 
stagnant, forget how soon they themselves will 
appear ludicrous reactionaries to their immediate 
successors, and in exalting their chosen heroes of 
yesterday do them the serious disservice of turning 
them into the banner of a ‘* movement ’’ that is 
probably on the point of dissolution. Such is not 
the spirit of serious criticism. 

Samuel Butler’s latest adorer is so lost to a 
sense of proportion that she swallows wholesale 
his fantastic theory of the Odyssey and even that 
of his feeble contribution to the problem of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Miss Stillman feels under 
a necessity to make Butler out a modern so 
imperative that she begins her very foreword with 
a glaring inaccuracy: ‘‘ When Samuel Butler 
died in 1902 he was unknown in America, almost 
unknown in England and, when known, largely 
misunderstood and disliked.” 

How it may have been in America we know not, 
but in England Butler was, already before the 
end of the last century, one of the most canvassed 
literary figures of the day, among the most admired 
by young men of promise, and among the most 
influential of contemporary thinkers. Had it been 
otherwise, how could he have so deeply affected, as 
Miss Stillman justly notes, writers like Messrs. 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells? 

It is indeed an absurdly far cry from this to 
seeing, as Miss Stillman does, Butler’s influence 
in the methods of Sir James Jeans and Professor 
Whitehead, and one rather wonders why she 
omitted Einstein and Augustus John. She 
makes the mistake, perhaps common, of 
preferring the Way of All Flesh to the Erewhons 
as the pinnacle of Butler’s talent: it is certainly 
the book from which others have been able to 
glean most, but that is different. This latest work 
on Samuel Butler is one of the best got-up of 
recently issued books: it is regrettable that the 
contents should not equal so fine an exterior. 


THE FIRST DETECTIVES 


The History of the Bow Street Runners. By 
Gilbert Armitage. Wishart & Co. 12s. 6d. 


All who have read books of the 18th century and 
early 19th know the name of the Bow Street 
Runners, and most of us have a dim idea that they 
were superseded by Sir Robert Peel to make room 
for his new Metropolitan Police Force christened 
after him Bobbies and Peelers, even as the London 
watchmen of old, before the Bow Street Runners, 
were nicknamed ‘* Charlies ’’ from Charles II in 
whose reign they as well as street lighting were 
instituted. But few have any exact notion as to 
what the Bow Street Runners were, their organisa- 
tion and achievements. Therefore Mr. Gilbert 
Armitage’s book, which tells us, is extremely wel- 
come, the more so as being a well written, sound, 
and scholarly book and further attractively printed 
and illustrated. The Bow Street Runners were an 
invention of Sir John Fielding, brother to Henry 
Fielding the novelist and his successor as justice of 
the peace at the Bow Street Police Office, and des- 
pite his blindness a man of business of 
marked ability. To the Fieldings we are 
largely indebted for our knowledge of 18th 
century London from the point of view of 
crime and its detection, and Mr. Armitage 
has good grounds for saying that criminal London 
of that date would be hard to beat, save perhaps in 
modern Chicago. Mr. Armitage draws a clever 
and amusing parallel between crime then and to- 
day, and shows well that its methods have changed 
little, though footpads have been rebaptized 
‘‘ bandits ’’ and brandy smuggling has become a 
‘* racket.’’ Matter of serious historical and social 
interest is to be found in Mr. Armitage’s book 
which will delight the reader also by countless spicy 
stories of theft and murder. 


A BRILLIANT SHORT HISTORY 


A History of the Roman Republic. By Cyril E. 
Robinson. Methuen. 6s. 


ERE is a book that is difficult to praise too 
highly. If the author, who is a master at 
Winchester, teaches by word of mouth as well as 
with his pen, Winchester boys of to-day are to be 
envied. Mr. Robinson has a lively, natural and 
powerful style, great learning, and uncommon skill 
not only in picking out the high lights of a 
dramatic story, but—what is even more important 
in a historian—in keeping uppermost in his reader’s 
mind the deep causes affecting the run of events. 
Anyone who thinks Roman history dull should be 
made to read Mr. Cyril Robinson; if after that he 
continues in the same opinion, it will be because 
the dullness is in himself. Without ostentatious 
brilliance Mr. Robinson’s method produces a bril- 
liant_effect. Rarely, if ever, has a short history 
been so far removed from stodge. On the Punic 
Wars, on Julius Czsar, and in the final chapter on 
Roman Life and Character and in the Epilogue, 
Mr. Robinson shows himself perhaps at his best ; 
but there is really no best, for the whole book is a 
model of profound understanding and easy 


treatment no less than wide grasp. 
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A Short Guide to New Books 


The Story of the Garden. By Eleanour Sinclair 
Rohde. The Medici Society. 16s. 

Here is a wholly delicious book, beautifully 
written and magnificently illustrated; it would be 
difficult to pay it too high a compliment. It is 
neither a gardening book nor a gardeners’ book ; its 
purpose is not to tell when to seed, when to weed, 
when to plant out, when to prune and when to root 
up—things which gardeners know themselves and 
are told too often. It is, however, a garden-lovers’ 
book, and it describes with a wealth of fascinating 
detail the development of gardens from the 
medizval and along through the Tudor, the Stuart 
and the Georgian periods, with chapters about the 
landscape school and the Victorian and Edwardian 
eras and others about the French, the Dutch and 
the American. Famous pictures are admirably 
reproduced in colour and in monochrome. An 
altogether lovely volume. 


Edwardians Go Fishing. By George Cornwallis- 
West. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

Of the making of books about fishing there is 
indeed no end. But study is seldom a weariness 
ot the flesh and certainly none when so agreeable, 
discursive, and illuminating a book as this is 
ir. one’s hands. Major Cornwallis-West has fished 
all over the place, on all the best beats of 
all the best streams and rivers, chiefly for trout 
and salmon. He has a splendid and catholic 
erthusiasm and he has a talent for handing it on 
to others. So he has written a record of actual 
experience which is entirely readable. Little 
incidents, such as the taking of his first trout on 
a dry fly (anointed with salad oil) on a tiny, over- 
grown stream near the New Forest, and his first 
and glorious day’s salmon fishing, make the 
reader his friend at once. 

There is mercifully little of didactic exposition 
and autocratic advice. But the author’s observations 
and hints, if not very profound, are useful in them- 
selves and touched by the modesty which is a 
great charm of the book. The illustrations are 
admirable and well reproduced. 


Diversions of an Indian Political. By Lt.-Colonel 
R. L. Kennion, C.1.E. Blackwood. 10s. 6d. 
Colonel Kennion has a fund of good stories to tell 
in his book and the reader who starts it will have 
to continue to the bitter end, for fear of letting a 
single gem escape. But mingling with the stories, 
‘there is a shrewd appreciation of the East which 
serves to show up all sides of the picture. The way 
the author skips light-heartedly from one re- 
collection to another is apt to prove a little discon- 
certing at times, but there is no doubt that the 
result is certainly very readable. 


The Silver Dale. By W. Riley. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Once again the author of Windyridge has caught 
the magic of country sights and sounds and im- 
prisoned it within the pages of a book. There is 
the blessed peace of contentment in his words and 
the reader finds himself wafted away to share the 
beauty which Mr. Riley loves so well. This 


entrancing book, at once so simple and so sure 
should prove a favourite with a host of readers, 


By A, P, 


Tantivy Towers and Derby Day. 
Herbert. Methuen. 4s. net. 
This excelient reprint of Mr. Herbert’s delight, 
ful comic operas in one volume will be welcome to 
a large circle of readers. To every man his 
choice, but doubt can hardly exist that the 
triangular appeal to the emotions of Pericles, 
favourite for the Derby, forms one of the mog 
riotously entertaining passages in the English 
language. The volume is embellished by agree. 

able silhouettes by Lady Violet Baring. 


Richard Pace. 
10s. 6d. 
Dean of St. Paul’s, secretary to Henry VIII, 
ambassador to Venice, and correspondent of 
Erasmus, Richard) Pace was one of the mos 
interesting of that generation of notable English. 
men born on the turn of the 15th and 16th cep. 
turies. ‘‘ A plague on these embassies and 
counter-embassies !_ Pace was born for the Muses,” 
wrote Erasmus on hearing of his friend’s illness 
that sent him home to England, placed him under 
restraint, and then killed him. For Pace trans 
lated the Psalms, and parts of Piutarch, wrote 
philosophical treatises, and preached an_ ornate 
sermon after the feasting on the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. Until his health broke down there were 
men who backed him as a possible successor to 
Wolsey, who therefore was thought to harbour 
feeling against him. Mr. Wegg, however, main- 
tains that the hostility between the Cardinal and 
the ambassador was far less than commonly held. 
It was time that Pace should have a Life of his 
own, and Mr. Jervis Wegg has admirably filled 
the gap with a solid and scholarly yet lively bio 
graphy that, besides a portrait of this fine Eng- 
lishman paints a brilliant picture of the great age 
ct Henry VIII. and of his Continental policy, 
which made England a front-rank European powet 
for the first time since the reign of Henry V. 


The Egypt’s Gold. By David Scott. Faber & 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 

This is the second book Mr. Scott has written on 
the most brilliant salvage undertaking in history. 
The first ‘* Artiglio ’’ was lost with most of het 
crew in December, 1930. The second ‘‘ Artiglio” 
began work on the sunken ‘‘ Egypt ”’ soon after- 
wards, and in June, 1932, the first gold bars were 
brought up by the astonishing grab invented for 
the purpose. In this book is the story of the 
second Artiglio.”” The author lived in this 
boat. He was there, and his story is an entrane 
ing one. The difficulties were stupendous, the 
courage of Commendatore Quaglia and his com 
panions in adventure of the highest, and _ thelt 
triumph was complete. This is a fine and extit 
ing book, well illustrated and beautifully printed; 
it will be an inspiration in the hands of a boy of@ 
man who can respond to a tale of great deeds aiid 
difficulties overcome. ‘+ 


By Jervis Wegg. Methuen, 
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GATHERING STORM 
Myra Page | 3/6 
A novel of the Black Belt in the U.S.A. 


“Her characters are men and women; 
the pressure under which - writhe is 
not that of artifice but of life 

Times Literary Supplement 


BOLSHEVIKS in the TSARIST 
DUMA A. Badayev 7/6 


“A vivid detailed from the 

pen of a former metal worker, of the 

early struggles that marked the germina- 

ting period of the Bolshevist Revolution” 
Publishers Circular 


THE ONLY WAY OUT 
Emile Burns 2/6 


A criticism of the various proposals 
made and a radical solution. 


Write for List 


MARTIN LAWRENCE 
26, BEDFORD ROW, LONDON 


HEATH CRANTON LTD 


BURNS 


OATES 


TWO NEW NOVELS AS GIFT-BOOKS 


FULL CIRCLE 


By MARGARET YEO 


An exquisitely faithful picture of Victorian and Boer 
War days woven into a charming love story. 


Seven shillings and sixpence 


THE 


DOUBLE PROBLEM 


By J. L. MORRISSEY 


A novel of mystery and detection. ‘ Very — 
characters, and light-hearted humorous relief 
will enjoy Mr. Morrissey’s story.’””-—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Seven shillings and sixpence 


BURNS OATES WASHBOURNE 
LONDON : 


43, Newgate Street, E.0.1 & 129, Victoria Street, $.W.1 


and at Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow and Dublin. 


LOTTERIES AND SWEEPSTAKES 


An historical legal and ethical survey of their_intro- 
duction suppression al ond re-establishment in the Britisa 
Isles. E_EW'4N, author of “ A History 
of surnames of the OF EY Isles,” etc. With 24 con- 
temporary illustrations. 15s. net. 

The Times. “ A complete survey of Lotteries and Sweep- 
stakes from Elizabethan times down to the present day.” 
Sunday Times. “ Will find its way into every Library 
of reference.” 


THE CONSTABLE COUNTRY A HUNDRED 


YEARS AFTER JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 
HERBERT CORNISH, Fd J.I., with a Foreword by H. E, 
Moysigur De Fievarmav, G.C.V.O. illustrated with 
works by JoHN J. Munnineos, R.A., 
BertraM PRIESTMAN, R. Squrirret, R.E., 

I., and many ~ Ry “Demy 4to. Vol 1 now ready. 
12s. 6d. net. (Ready 


DAYS OF ENDEAVOUR 


A fizst- hand account of a voyage round the world in a 
soil in pee CAPTAIN JAMES 
hief Marine Superintendent of e 
EM 8. Reith an introductory letter from Captain 
Str R. Burton Cuapwick, R.N.R., a_ frontispiece in 3 
colours 4 half-tone plates, 12 pen and ink sketches by 
W.‘as AMMELL, A.R.E., and a chart. 7s. 6d. net. 
Low's List. ‘“ Apart from historical works, there have 
appeared during the last 15 years numerous volumes of 
sea reminiscences, but none which the writer has read 
comes within a long day's run of ‘ Days of Endeavour.’ ” 


TIDES OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET 


A. SAFRONI-MIDDLETON, author “Tropic 
etc. 4 full-page illustrations. k by this well- 
ae” author of “South Seas” | = is sure of a 
welcome. 7s. net. 

Times Lit. Supp. “ This is a remarkable book.” 
Sunday Times. “ Throughout the book there is the thrill 
of anticipation.” 

Sunday Referee. ‘‘A modern classic.” 


WALLS OF JERICHO 


CECIL MABY, B.8c., A.R.C.S., F.R.A.8. The author 
as lived energetically egeking the best from past and 
resent alike. 7s. 
ight. ‘“ Packed with “thought on the present order (or 

disorder) of the world.” 


RATIONALIST EVALUATIONS AND THE 


TRUE DIRECTION OF CIVILISATION 
AUSTIN VERNEY. Revived public interest in the 
question of man’s origin and place in nature suggests a 
the mind in its historic manifesta- 
ions. 78 
Literary Guide. ™s Its general pripelples should command 
the assent of most rationalists 


ONE THING AND ANOTHER 


W. H. KNIGHT. A book for thoughtful men and women 
who will —— its stimulating pages with pleasure and 


rofit. 

Bpectator.. Vnusual and interesting . Mr. Knight 
has thought things out for himself.’ : 
Everyman. “ Refreshing . . . witty ... wise.” 


ASPECTS OF EVOLUTION 


W, H. MIGEOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, author of 
‘Earliest Man,” etc. 

Fresh thoughts on evolution, a Speinctios study even 
to those who are not scientists. 5s. net. (Ready 


AT ABDON BURF, More Tales from Shropshire 


SIMON EVANS, author of “ Round About the Crooked 
Steeple,” now in its second edition. 

The author is a walking, | the lonely and sparsely 
populated Rea liey of Shropshire and is a keen ob- 
server of the country and its inhabitants. 3s. 6d. net. 
Sir W. Beacnh Tuomas in the Spectator: .. . genuine, 
humorous, sympathetic . . . very good reading. Aston- 
ishingly few writers have ever come near enough to the 
cqunteren, to reproduce bis idiom hom his psychology 
with degree of easy fidelity . . he has the root 
of the matter in him.” 


PAST AND PASSING. Tales from Remoter 


Sussex 
RHODA LEIGH. Another book of the Country-side by 
an acute observer A. life as lived in the outlying Susse 
villages. 3s. 
Country Life: “ She writes delightfully.” 


OLD MR. FOX 


"GEORGE BROOKSBANK, ioumerly Head Master of 
Aysgarth School, Yorkshire. With frontispiece in 3 
y ARCHIBALD THORBURN 10 pen and ink 
sketches, 

The author shows that the life of a hunted animal is 
not all terror an smay. . 3s. net. 

Horse and Hound: “ "The quther knows his subject and 
has s thorough sense of humour 


HEATH CRANTON, LTD.., 6, Fleet Lane, E.C.4. 
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SEARCHLIGHTS ON CHINA 
(REVIEWED By O. M. GREEN) 


China: The Pity of It. By J. O. P. Bland. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


a is the conclusion of the trilogy which 
Mr. Bland began on the Manchus’ downfall, 
twenty years ago. He never has believed, he 
never will, in the ability of her Western-trained 
students to govern China; and the grievous suffer- 
ings now of the Sons of Han go far to justify him. 
Of all the evidence he has collected of China’s 
shocking condition, it can only be said that no 
description can equal the reality. The little finger 
of the Kuomintang is tenfold thicker than all the 
loins of the mandarins, and to this is added the 
burden of 2,500,000 soldiers, hardly less greedy 
than the brigades who devour all that politi- 
cians and army have left. 

Yet, at the back of all, the real responsibility 
lies with the West and, especially in these latter 
days, with ‘‘ the feminine man,’’ the internation- 
ally minded, the apostle of self-determination, who 
swallows any lying pretence by Brahmins and 
Kuomintang that suits his book, caring nothing 
how they grind the faces of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Mr. Biand’s pages on this topic are particularly 
welcome. Yet he is hardly fair to Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, whose recent exposure of Kuomintang mis- 
doings is as vigorous as his own, and whose pur- 
pose is the same, namely, to ‘‘ show up ”’ the ob- 
scurantism of the China department of the ‘‘ F.O,”’ 
bent, apparently, on making confusion worse con- 
founded ; dissipate the smoke-screen which China’s 
‘* friends ’’ conspire to spread over her realities; 
and force upon public attention not only 
China’s miseries, but the menace they mean to the 
world’s peace. 

For a commencement, Great Britain should cease 
from her slavish hanging on the skirts of America, 
whose Far Eastern policy is a compound of self- 
interest and ignorance of Oriental psychology— 
for which she may be excused, but we never. Mr. 
Bland’s pages on the vicious meddling of American 
Mission Boards in Chinese politics deserve careful 
study, though one must have seen at close quarters 
to realise the evil they have wrought. It is a true 
reflection that the Church never interferes in poli- 
tics but to its own hurt. 

On one point one differs from Mr. Bland. The 
Kuomintang deserve all he can say of them. They 
are execrated from one end of China to the other. 
But they are by no means the whole of Nationalism. 
Mr. T. V. Soong and Dr. Hu Shih, whom Mr. 
Bland commends, are not the only Nationalists of 
vision and sincerity. Many of the younger officials, 
particularly the technical men, do take a pride in 
their job in the teeth of much discouragement, and 
the mass education movement, the new life for 
Chinese women and new spirit among business 
men are not to be underrated as one looks to the 
future. 

Mr. Bland will not get his scheme for the Powers 
temporarily to take over China and put her straight 
because the Western Governments are too much 
afraid of ‘‘ the feminine man.’’ But with the Kuo- 
mintang visibly disintegrating, the possibility of 


help by the League, as urged in the Lytton 

is not hopeless. Only there must be no mop 
figure-head advisers. The Customs and Sak 
Gabelle (in which a Chinese superintendent gets 
the ** face ’’ and foreigners do the work) suggeg 
how the problem might be solved. Of one thi 
there can be no question, namely, that the West jg 
bound to come to the rescue, and Mr. Bland igs to 
be thanked for his long and ardent battle for the 


people of China against their despoilers. 


A FRONT OF BRASS 
The Home Front. By E. Sylvia Pankhurst, 
Hutchinson & Co. 18s. 
OODNESS, presumably, knows why Sylvia 
Pankhurst has written ‘*‘ The Home Front ” 
or why the admirable house of Hutchinson should 
imagine it to be interesting enough for publication, 
To this reviewer no cause can be assigned for 
either fact. Certainly the book is a tedious farrago 
of prejudice and bitterness which must, after a few 
pages, bore even the fanatical pacifists who, like 
Sylvia Pankhurst, can only hate war by libelling 
and reviling all the people who, when war was 
thrust on us, did their best to win it. 

No decency of motive and little decency of con- 
duct is permitted to any person or class who or 
which served on ‘‘ the Home Front ”’ from 1914 
1918. The author’s mother appears throughout 
the book as ‘* Mrs. Pankhurst ’’—because her 
daughter had quarrelled with her! Edith Cavell 
is supposed to have learned that internationalism 
was the gold, patriotism the dross, because she 
said that patriotism was not enough. The troops 
in Ireland (part of the Expeditionary Force) are 
pictured as undersized and shrinking weeds; the 
troops in Scarborough are, apparently, regarded 
as cowardly because they did not move from their 
trenches and prevent the bombardment of the 
town by German cruisers at sea; some hideous 
wrong was done by the Government (or was it by 
anti-aircraft gunners?) because mobs of panic 
mongering people camped nightly outside the 
Tube Stations, Zeppelins or no Zeppelins, bring- 
ing their wretched children to sleep on the damp, 
cold stones; when the Zeppelins came over, it 
would seem, our airmen got drunk at once. 

Bah! This is a pitiful exhibition of petty 
spite. Sylvia Pankhurst has nothing new and 
little true to say. 


Contract Whist. By Hubert Phillips. Faber and 
Faber. 6s. 

Mr. Hubert Phillips knows perhaps as much as 
anybody about cards and how to play them, and 
added to the vast store of his knowledge he has 
the gift of being able to impart a good deal of it 
in a readable and understandable way. He is an 
expert who realises that the rest of us are not, 
and he comes down to our level in a friendly and 
helpful manner. Contract Whist is an offshot of 
Whist and Contract Bridge is played without a 
Dummy, and, in Mr. Phillips’s opinion is the 
finest game yet invented. That may or may not 


be the case, but Mr. Phillips makes it extra- 


ordinarily interesting and explains it with a wel- 
come clarity. 
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Next Weeks Broadcasting 


HE Elgar celebrations continue next week 
when there will be a further concert at the 
Queen’s Hall (Dec. 7th, 8.15 p.m., National), at 
which the composer will conduct the Symphony 
No. 2 in E. flat. This concert somewhat dwarfs 
the remainder of the week’s musical programmes, 
unless one is to except the Sunday Orchestral 
concert conducted by Sir Henry Wood (Dec. 4th, 
9.5 p.m., Regional). 
er Dec. ‘3th, at 8.0 p.m. (Regional), and 
Dec. 9th at 9.35 p.m. (National), there is to be a 
play “‘ The Immortal Lady,’’ by Clifford Bax, in 
which the leading parts will be taken by Jeanne de 
Casalis and Ernest Milton. 

Last week ‘‘ Family Tree ” by Philip Wade was 
an outstanding success. Mr. Wade is an accom- 
plished and experienced broadcast actor and by 
this his latest play he has placed himself in the 
forefront of radio dramatists. His characterisation 
was clearly defined and well contrasted and the 
device by which he secured the impression of the 
passage of time was simple and effective. The 
play was remarkable for a very beautiful piece of 
sensitive acting by Miss Gladys Young as “‘ Aunt 
Agatha.” This is by far the best thing Miss 
Young has done and is, to one person at least, quite 
unforgettable. Mr. Wade must not allow his 
acting to interfere with his writing. 


== 
TALES FROM 
THE OUTPOSTS 


A most suitable Gift for Christmas 


A Splendid Collection of Stories from 
all parts of the Empire which have 


been contributed to‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ over a period of 40 
years. 


Contained in 12 vols.—the first 6 

volumes are now ready, and the 

remaining 6 volumes will be issued in 
the early part of next year. 


ral 


3/6 each net. 


Although the contributors of these stories 
are for the most part unknown to literary 
fame, there are among them such writers as 
‘Linesman,’ Conrad, Buchan, Alfred Noyes, 
Bartimeus, etc.,etc., and the volumes should 

not only in every shop and library— 
public or private—but in the hands of every 
individual, for the stories in them are of 
the widest interest. They are the best col- 
lection of ‘ Tales’ that have ever been put 
before the pubiic at such a reasonable price. 


London: BLACKWOOD: Edinburgh 


ne $.0$. 
SN 
SSS 


UFFERING and want are 

widespread ; empty purses, 
empty larders and cold grates 
are rife in the slums. 


Especially at Christmastide does 
the burden lie heavy .. . for 
this year there will be thousands 
without a Christmas-day dinner. 


That the yoke of the needy soul 
may be lightened . . . that want 
and hardship may be alleviated is 
the supplication and endeavour 
of the Salvationist. 


Will you please help the 
Salvation Army to help others 
this Christmas ? 


THE 
SALVATION 
ARMY 


10 /- will provide a Christmas 

parcel for a family. Any 
gift will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by General E. J. HIGGINS, 
101, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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For the Children’s Library List 


By M. E. Procter-Gregg 


HIS year there are still so many books for 
children of all ages in the Christmas lists, 

that there is no excuse for administering ‘‘ that 
most unkindest cut of all ’’—giving a child a 
handsomely bound book that it cannot understand 
for years to come. Ignoring an order of mezit, 
‘‘ age ’’ determines the order of the books reviewed 
below, beginning with those suitable for older 
children down to those written in lisping numbers 
for what yesterday were known as “‘ tots’’ and 
tc-day are more usually referred to as ‘‘ kiddies.” 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Blackie has brought out three adventure books, 
one, an old favourite, R. M. Ballantyne’s Wild 
Man of the West 2s., and two, by that ever 
popular writer, Percy F. Westerman, The 
Amir’s Ruby, 6s., a flying story in which the 
pilot-hero’s skill is divided between precious stone 
hunting by air, and boxing by way of a hobby; 
and Captain Fosdyke’s Gold 6s., relating technically 
and without more than probable thrills, the 
salvaging of a U-Boat and the discovery of gold. 


The author of these two stories which are well 
illustrated writes always with what seems to be 
the ink of a first-hand experience; if all authors 
ot children’s books would equip themselves as such 
experts of their subject, it would be well for the 
children. Adults are usually spared the ignominy 
of reading books by writers with only a nodding 
acquaintance with their technical subjects, because 
these writers cannot get away with such a distant 
introduction. But young readers are believed to be 
gullible and fit prey for many authors who 
recognise the possibilities of the Westerman story- 
matter but fail to pounce on the Westerman secret 
—a thorough knowledge of what he talks about. 


The author of a book spoken of very highly by 
Commander Stephen King-Hall in the B.B.C’s 
Children’s Hour, is Robert Harding, whose Riddle 
of the Frontier is published by the ‘‘ Boys’ Own 
Paper ’’ office, at 2s. 6d. In this story Bob 
Cranston, who ‘‘ just failed’’ in the Sandhurst 
entrance exam., enlists as a bugler boy in the 
smartest infantry battalion in the Punjab, and is 
sent across the frontier where there is no law but 
the law of the knife. His adventures in the Indian 
Secret Service are vividly told, and aided by 
disguise, a knowledge of languages, an eager and 
enquiring mind, Colonel Rawlins and an aero- 
plane, the story brings his command expedition to 
a satisfactory end. Road to Adventure, by Mary 
Grant Druce, Ward Lock & Co., 3s. 6d., is the 
story of a boy who joins a travelling circus, and 
takes his opportunities of making good as a clown 
and a rider. This book is perhaps for readers 
young enough to appreciate stories, such as Nancy 
Rose, R.T.S. 3s. 6d., by Dora Olive Thomson, 
which relates how Irving Blake, a writer, comes to 
Salem Place and presents its poor little inhabitants 


with fairy-godfather gifts, and sends Nancy 
Rose to Glenelm College; and three books by 
Ethel Nokes, all published at 2s. 6d. ea 
by the R.T.S., Peter the Victor, Old Brolly, and 
Dour Crescent. Pickering & Inglis have published 
His Mother’s Book, 1s. 6d., by E. Everett Green, 
in the Honour Series which ends this section. 


Three ‘‘ Appleton books,’’ at 6s. each, consti. 
tute valuable contributions to the Children’s Book 
List this Christmas. The first, Master Mount 
Vernon, by Belle Moses, deals with the usually 
neglected aspect of Washington as a man with a 
Private Life to his credit; the second, The Guns 
of Yorktown, by John Murray Reynolds, tells of 
the adventures of Michael Blair, a patriot lad—a 
vigorous story of Revolutionary days into which 
is woven stirring events and famous personalities 
of America’s early history and of Washington's 
great triumph at Yorktown; the third is Those 
Cartwright Twins, by Phyllis Garrard—a story, 
for rather younger readers, of a delicate English 
girl who goes to Bermuda and there grows into a 
worthy representative of Empire, and whose oppor. 
tunity to prove herself comes when a roaring hurrti- 
cane sweeps the Island. 


A mystery story for boys has been written by 
Merritt Parmelee Allen, Wilderness Diamonds, 
The Century Co., 6s. This is a thriller, and tells 
how Roger Grant and his friend Dave Spear meet 
the man with the gold tooth again on the Long 
Trail, under the most suspicious circumstances, 
Christmas fiction would be incomplete without a 
Muddy Mississippi or a Blue Ohio story—and 
Edwin L. Sabin has given us this ingredient by 
writing Mississippi Boy, Lippincott, 7s. 6d. In 
it, Tony Lee joins the keel boat crews of the Mis. 
sissippi River, and grows strong with the best of 
them, till he can wear in his cap the red feather of 
a Cock-o’-the-Walk, and coast a barge from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans and back. An _ almost 
Show-Boat flavour whets the reader’s appetite as 
he devours this story. 


For Girls 


Among books more suitable for girls comes, 
first, The Three T’s at Aberleigh, by Lydia S. 
Graham, Basil Blackwell, 5s. This book tells of 
scrapes, mid-night feasts, third-form rags, 4 
smuggler’s cave and a speed-boat race before it 
ends with the more serious business of weddings 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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and dreams that come true. Then Jane Fills the 
Breach, by Bessie Marchant, published by Blackie 
at5s. This is a good yarn about Jane, a self-reliant 
young woman who takes an active part in running 
a business in South America. Grit and resource 
carry her through difficulties and adventures to a 
hinted prospect of romance. Another book from 
the same authoress but published by Nelson, 
3s. 6d., is The Homesteader Girl, a worthy 
addition for the bookshelves of Marchant fans. 
The Doings of Hilda, by Phyllis Garrard, 
Blackie, 3s. 6d., is an unusual school-story. The 
last book in this section is Flora Klickmann’s 
Delicate Fuss, Putnam’s 7s. 6d. Long ago Miss 
Klickmann as a writer knew her job well enough 
to tell the world authoritatively how to do like- 
wise, with the result that her books are always easy 
to read and appreciate. Her latest will find itself 
warmly welcomed by her admirers. 


For the Seven Year Olds 


A list of nearly a dozen books for those who are 
one degree older than the very young begins with 
The Child’s Own Limerick Book, by Langdon 
Reed, Denis Archer, 5s. With this amusing 
volume Mr. Reed sends out a promise that he will 
personally write a limerick for any child whose 
name is not mentioned. This promise ought to 
prolong the pleasures of this book considerably for 
eligible children. The Christopher Robin Verses, 
Methuen 8s. 6d., carries the collaboration of Mr. 
A A. Milne, the author, with Mr. E. H. Shepard 
the artist, a successful stage further. If anyone has 
been ill-advised enough to ignore or to scorn these 
Verses up to date, let them browse among these 
pages, where the illustrations may soften their 
hearts and induce them to taste the neglected 
sweets of verse. Hitty, by Rachael Field, 
Routledge, 7s. 6d., is probably the first doll ever 
to have written her autobiography. She led a full 
adventurous life in her youth, came of Mountain 
Ash stock, was cast upon a South Sea Island, wor- 
shipped as a god by savages who put her in their 
temple, returned to America, got mislaid behind a 
sofa-cushion for years, was rescued, shown at an 
Exhibition, had many more adventures but is game 
to the very end. The end is a temporary lull in her 
excitements, and being game means she hopes they 
are not all over forever. Mrs. Alison Uttley in 
Moonshine and Magic, Faber and Faber, 6s., has 
avoided mawkish sentimentality while favouring the 
effects of whimsical incident and diverting fancy. 
She is a delightful writer for children, as those 
who read her Country Child will remember ; and 
so she succeeds in standing while many sister- 
authors fall into pits that sentiment and fantasy 
dig for the unwary. The Adventures of King Paul 
the Forty-Fifth, by Nigel Brooke, Joseph, 3s. 6d., 
is a brisk and amusing absurdity which will delight 
children and entertain the grown-up reader-aloud. 
Perkin The Pedlar, by Eleanor Farjeon, Faber and 
Faber, 6s., is a charmingly illustrated story told in 
Prose and verse to children who are able to do lots 
of things except remember their A.B.C. In a new 
book of stories, The Easter Hare, Methuen, 3s. 6d., 
Rose Fyleman says it is the Easter Hare who lays 
the Easter Eggs. But the eggs laid by the hare she 


PRETTY 
WITTY 
NELL 


An Account of Nell Gwyn and 
her Environment. By CLIFFORD 
BAX. Demy 8vo., illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 


‘** Mr. Clifford Bax has written an 
utterly delightful book. ... The 
book itself, which contains several 
interesting plates, is beautifully 
produced, and Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall deserve congratulations 
and thanks.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
have been captured by it.’’ 
—J. B, Priestley, His lively, 
entertaining book.’’ — Evening 
Standard. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
11 HENRIETTA STREET 
W.C.2 


THE WILES OF THE FOX 


Written and illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS. 

6 plates in colour and 40 illustrations from line and 

pencil drawings. Size, 10 x 7} ins. 10s. 6d. net. 
Limited Editions, 30s. and £5 5s. 


THE 
STORY OF THE GARDEN 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 5 plates in colour, 
32 in black and white. 300 pages. 16s. net. 

Every admirer of Miss Rohde’s writing has long awaited 
this book, which tells of the Evolution of the Garden 
from the earliest known times until the present. 


ART anp COMMONSENSE 


By S. C. KAINES SMITH, F.S.A. (Curator of the 
Birmingham Art Gallery). 3 plates in colour, 24 in 
monochrome. 6s. net. 

The Author endeavours to answer the difficult and oft- 
repeated question, ‘‘ What is a work of art?” 


A PAINTER’S BAGGAGE 


By WALTER BAYES. 


A fascinating little volume recommended by The Book 
Society. 16 illustrations in monochrome. 6s. net. 


. » Write for illustrated Autumn Book List 
post free. 


THE MEDICcI SOCIETY LTD 
7, Grafton Street, Hay Hill, W.1 
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writes about each contains a story. Kinsie finds 
twelve of these, and all quite different. The Mid- 
night Steeplechase, by Moyra Charlton, Methuen, 
5s., is a life-like story about children and their 
penies. Of this authoress, now in her fourteenth 
year, one is tempted to ask ‘* What will you be at 
forty ?’’ When she is forty she may have to reply, 
‘* Not as fresh and unspoilt as at fourteen.”’ Of 
her book Young Yap, Elkin Mathews & Marrot, 
3s. 6d., Olwen Bowen says that its idea “‘is to deal 
- with the animals that live their lives and have their 
adventures during the night rather than the day.”’ 
These stories deal accurately with the habits of the 
animals they concern, and are humourous and des- 
criptive—specially when telling of Young Yap the 
fox, the most prominent character. Patsy and 
the Leprechaun is a Baker Book, published by 
Basil Blackwell, 3s. 6d., and is an excellent 
example of the degree in which pictures and prose 
can tell a story in unison. Norah C. James in 
Tinkle The Cat, Dent, 5s., tells the tale of a day in 
the life of a little London Cat from its own point 
of view. It is intimate and convincing, and 
sympathetically done, and should win the interest 
of children’s opposites—grown-ups and cat-haters. 


For the Very Young 


In a series called the ‘‘ Sambo Books,’’ pub- 
lished by Chatto & Windus at ls. 6d. each, six 
slim little volumes have appeared, each amusingly 
illustrated with suitably ridiculous pictures. For 
the newly born these are specially to be recom- 
mended since such unspoilt readers have hardly 
had time to lose their birthright—a sense of the 
ridiculous. An even more inexpensive series 
comes from Basil Blackwell, who publishes each 
volume for ls. 3d. There are half a dozen of 
these, and the attractive coloured cover-plates are 
1 story in themselves. Alison Uttley has written 
The Story of Fuzsypeg the Hedgehog, Heine- 
mann, 2s. 6d. The pictures in this, by Margaret 
Tempest, are masterly, and one hopes Miss Tem- 
pest’s work is prolific. Published by Elkin, 
Mathews & Marrot, for 3s. 6d., is Geraldine 
Elliot’s New Tales for Old, a collection. of animal 
stories based on genuine African traditional 
legends. The authoress is ‘‘ Auntie Geraldine ”’ 
cf the Wireless, so these new tales of hers will 
be welcomed by all infant wireless fans. Black 
Tuppenny, by Margaret Brown, “‘ drawn’’ by 
Sheila Hawkins, Windmill Press, 2s. 6d., will 
seem a highly credible story to those for whom it 
was written. To us, for whom it was not (or was 
it?) it will seem to have been true long ago. 
Snippy and Snappy, by Wanda Gag, Faber & 
Faber, 3s. 6d., is the story of two little field mice 
whose adventure with a mouse-trap should cure 
nursery humanity of seeking refuge on a table 
when real Snippys and Snappys appear. Croco- 
dile, Elkin, Mathews & Marrot, 3s. 6d., is a real 
Russian animal story translated into English by 
Babette Devtsch, with the original Russian illus- 
trations. It tells of the vicissitudes of an accom- 
plished Crocodile and ends with the liberation of 
all Zoo animals and the coming of an age when 
children and beasts discover mutual and complete 
harmony. F. J. Ward has published at 6s, For 


the Moon, by Ella M. Monckton, with pictures 
Clifford Webb. This author wrote last year’s gy. 
cessful Christmas story, The Story of Noah, ang 
this year has chosen to write, still more cham, 
ingly, of a small Princess whose cavalier, the ga. 
dener’s boy, decides to fetch her the moon fy 
which she cried. The happy ending, so essential, 
delivers the moon to the boy, who throws a sak 
over it and finally has it attached to the ceiling 
of his Princess’s nursery—a spot where, after ali 
every moon should always be hung. Another 
story of Princesses, told by Anne Ring, John 
Murray, 2s. 6d., is the book about Princess Eliz 
beth and Princess Margaret. The many phot. 
graphs which illustrate this book add greatly to is 
attraction as a ‘‘ Talkie ’’ concerning the two mog 
popular children in England. 


A nnuals 


It is comforting to find that a year noted fo 
depression and the cutting down, if not the cutti 
out, of old established customs, has kindly left us th 
Annuals that constitute so real a bit of Christmas 
for young readers. The Girls Own Annual and ix 
counterpart, The Boys Own Annual, are out ina 
gay jackets as ever, and with contents that remind 
us that, while the world grows old, youth must be 
served—with fiction that keeps tradition alive and 
sets new ambition alight. Another survivor that 
we welcome again, is the Woman’s Magazin 
Annual edited by Anne Hepple and published by 
the R.T.S. This firm has also published, and 
bound in two volumes, Great Thoughts From 
Master Minds, continuing previous volumes which 
ended September 1931. The series is now brought 
up to September 1932, and each volume is 7s. 64. 
These books are specially to be recommended fo 
the widely varying quotations they contain, and 
the range of subjects chosen for inclusion. 


Before coming to the stories, verses and pictur 
books for very young people, there are several 
annuals to recommend for them. Nelson's 
Chummy Book, Jolly Book for Girls and Jolly 
Book for Boys at 3s. 6d. each, are as attractively 
illustrated as ever. One imagines the only danget 
in choosing these as Christmas presents lies in the 
fear of their being books that other donors wil 
unwittingly duplicate! But if one is warned of 
or discovers, this contingency in time, there is The 
Favourite Story Book, Ward Lock & Co., with 
over 150 illustrations, Bedtime Stories for Every 
Night of the Year, by Mary Graham Bonner, 
Philip Allan, 5s., No. 10 Joy Street edited by 
Michael Lynn, 6s., and our old friend Robinson 
Crusoe in the Sunshine Series with 24 colouf 
plates, Ward Lock & Co., 3s. 6d. These altern® 
tives are joined by a new book for children, The 
Silver Ship, collected by Lady Cynthia Asquith, 
Putnams, 6s. This is a most attractive volume, 
with a new and most sensible idea in the form 
of a vocabulary at the end of ‘‘ Words You Maj 
Not Know.” Compiled by Cecily Hallack and 
brought out by Burns, Oates & Washbourne, § 
the Saint’s Animals Annual. The illustrations 
in this artistically got-up volume are as charming 
as the stories, and for 4s, 6d, it gives very 
value, 
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A Miscellany 

For children of no specific age, but of varying 
enthusiasms, there are four books to feed their 
fancies. Macmillan has brought out an extremely 
handsome volume of Kipling’s Animal Stories at 
fs., with vivid coloured and plain pictures by 
Stuart Tresilian. This is one of the outstanding 
children’s Christmas books this season. Adven- 
tures in Music-Land, by Beatrice M. Baird, Mac- 
millan, 4s. 6d., has a foreword by that popular 
musicementor, Sir Walford Davies, who claims 
that Miss Baird has successfully swept away the 
drawbacks from ‘‘ the early patter of music,’’ and 
that her book, with its pictures, refuses to allow 
such necessary ‘‘ mechanical means ”’ as the stave, 
the keyboard, notes and rests, to seem “‘ irksome, 
or dull or dead.”” In The Twin Grizzlies of Ad- 
miralty Island, Lippincott, 7s. 6d., John M. Holz- 
worth has written a story about bears which are 
alive to-day and can be seen in the San Francisco 
Zoo. The story of their lives has been vividly 
and sympathetically told, and is illustrated with 
graphic photographs taken by the author. Gub 
Gub’s Book, by Hugh Lofting, Cape, 5., will 
appeal to lovers of the Dolittle Books for Children. 
In it, Dr. Dolittle’s friend, Gub-Gub, has written 
about Food, has painted a highly coloured, highly 
informative Food Map showing the Two Hemi- 
spheres where the most Delectable Eatables are 
to be found, and has compressed his treatise into 
one volume, explaining in a footnote that ‘* owing 
to the High Cost of Living the other 19 volumes 
of this Great Work have been Temporarily Post- 
poned.” The animals of Puddleby, to whom 
Food is the Greatest Theme, will await the post- 
poned 19 volumes with watering mouths. 


Informative Books 


As usual, there is a regrettable dearth in Science, 
Discovery and Travel books for children. But 
three worth mentioning are, The Wonder Book of 
Electricity, Ward Lock & Co., 5s., with contri- 
butions by able scientists most of whom have 
written excellent articles or books of this kind 
before. The illustrations are a valuable part of this 
volume. The World We Live In, by Gertrude 
Harman, with 177 illustrations, Routledge, 
10s. 6d., is a comprehensive explanation and 
history of how this world of ours came to be a 
great human bee-hive of live and organised 
activity. It shows how man first came to use tools, 
and how those tools have developed into machines. 
And while this was going on, he has learned how 
lw manage his own affairs and how to venture into 
new elements. Putnam has published Nonsuch 
Land of Water, 21/-, by William Beebe—the first 
book from this author since 1928. Of Nonsuch 
Island, Bermuda, where Mr. Beebe and his scienti- 
fic group have had their headquarters, he writes, 
and tells us of his work there, his observances, his 
encounters with sea-lions, head-hunting Dyaks, 
sharks and all makes of fish. Those who remember 
his “‘ Jungle Peace” will make a dive for this 
excellent companion volume. | 


GRAYSON & GRAYSON 


ANTHOLOGY 


OF EMPIRE 
Compiled by ANTHONY HASLAM 


A Tribute from 150 Poets of Great Britain and _ the 
Dominions to the Spirit of Empire and the Motherland 
throughout the Ages, from Chaucer to Kipling. 
Published To-day. 496 Pages. Cloth, 6s.; ae Me 


GREAT DUST 
By PETER TRAILL 


RALPH STRAUS in the SUNDAY TIMES: “ A strange 
piece of drama—a ruthless but exciting business which 
will leave you thinking hard... . Mr. Traill has written 
a very remarkable book, and I commend it to your 
attention.” Just Published, 7s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE 


GOLDEN CALF 
By ILYA ILF & EUGENE PETROV 


TIMES :“ Vigorously satirical and uinely illuminat- 
ing of wee practical aspects of life in Russia to-day. 
... - Related with great gusto and a keen eye for farcical 
brilliantly comic ending provides a 


situations. . g 
Just Published, 7s. 6d 


memorable picture.” 


A CANDLE 


TO THE STARS 
By W. R. TITTERTON 


SUNDAY DISPATCH: “ As bright a collection of brief 
pen-portraits as has appeared for years.” 


DAILY SKETCH: “He makes them all tremendously 
alive. . . he gives such a clear close-up that we feel he 
is using a searchlight of incredible strength.” 

Just Published, 10s. 6d. 


THE SINGERS 
By LEONHARD FRANK 


TIMES: “Of ognety and tenderness there is a great 
deal, and Herr Frank provides, in addition, a mystery 
and the solution of the mystery of more than common 
interest... . Hanna... is a creation very much after 
the author’s heart, and the dangerous idyll of her young 
assion and of the chivalry of the bo omas’s love for 
er is unfolded with fine poetic sensibility.” 

Just Published, 7s. 6d. 


A HUMBLE FISHERMAN 
By MORLEY ROBERTS 


SUNDAY DISPATCH: “ All fishermen, humble or other- 
wise, will want to read this agreeable book, written, as 
it is, in the most attractive style.” 

BIRMINGHAM MAIL: “ One of the most delightful of 
all his books.” Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


BURMA AND BEYOND 
By SIR J. GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE. 


TIMES :“ No man has a more intimate knowledge of 
Upper Burma and jts strange medley of races than Sir 
George Scott...and he is to be congratulated on 
having produced so monumental a work on those races 
to whose administration under Brit e he has 
devoted the best years of his life.” Illustrated, 18s. 


URZON ST., MAYFAIR 
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JOSE COLLINS 
The Maid of the Mountains: Her Story. By 
José Collins. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


HIS is a rather remarkable book. It is well 
written in an intimate, chatty sort of way ; 
it contains a lot of good stories about well-known 
people, and it is fairly frank; but its real interest 
lies in the self-revelation of the woman who for 
years was one of the dominating figures of the 
British stage—a generous, warm-hearted, tem- 
pestuously temperamental woman who ate the 
sweets of success and tasted bitterness. 

She had great wealth, but a mixture of lavish 
spending and open-handed giving ran through 
the money, and into her thirty-nine years of life 
(many people mistakenly put her down as ‘‘ about 
fifty ’’) she has packed as much experience as a 
hundred other women. She tells about it in a 
rather pleasantly confiding way and she leaves 
the reader with a ‘‘ José-is-a-good-sort ’’ feeling 
and the impression that it is because José has 
aiways been such a ‘‘ good sort ’’ that she has 
suffered so many tribulations. 

One discovers her as the sort of person who 
gave up a £500-a-week contract in America to 
come back at £50-a-week to join with Robert Evett 
in a do-or-die attempt (which was magnificently 
successful) to pull Daly’s round and save George 
Edwardes’ estate. 

And what does she think of it all, the ups and 
the downs, the triumphs and the trials, the lime- 
light and the shadows? She does not say, but 
her book leaves one with the feeling that she is not 
discontent ; not daunted. 

““ If you want to hear the real truth about José 
Collins,’’ she says (and this, perhaps, is where 
her pen took charge of her), ‘‘ ask the people who 
worked with her. Never mind what she called 
the leading man who stepped on her train in 
* Catherine,’ or what she said when the Gaiety lift 
stuck and she kept the stage waiting for the only 
time in her career. These things, as the soldier 
said, are not evidence. Did she stand by the show, 
by her profession, and by her friends? ”’ 

One of.her reflections is that it would be foolish 
to ask a colt to win the Derby and yet be quiet to 
ride and drive: ‘‘ Yet your Prima Donna must 
tear her emotions to ribbons, have half her 
audience in tears, and still be sweetly reasonable 
to any fool who pokes a nose round a dressing- 
room door.” 

Regrets? Yes, she has some, but she says there 
is no bitterness about them. ‘‘ Gone,’’ she adds, 
‘‘ are the glittering external trappings of success— 
the pearls, the furs, the motor-cars; and gone, 
thank Heaven, are the cunning flatteries, the 
grasping, greedy handshakes, the parasite 
‘friends ’ who, swollen with gain, desert the idol 
of yesterday like rats a sinking ship.’’ A little 
stagey, perhaps, that bit, but it sounds as though 
José Collins means it. 

Then she says: ‘I'll show them if José is 
finished! Believe me, there’s still time to climb 
to the top again.’’ There is the flash of the woman 
who ordered ‘‘ Jimmy ’’ White out of his own 
theatre. The book leaves one with the hope that 
she will ‘‘ show them.’’ 


The Saturday Acrostics 
New Series 


We offer a prize of a book for the first correct solutig, 
opened. 


RULES 


RULES.—(1) The book chosen must be named when th 
solution is sent in and must be selected from the books 
reviewed in the current issue. (2) The price of the boo 
must not exceed half-a-guinea. (8) Envelopes must ) 
marked Acrostic”’ and addressed to the Acrognye 
Epitor, Saturday Review, 18-20, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. (4) Solutions must reach us by the firg 
post on the Thursday following the date of publication, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 11. 


How DOES THE PLOUGHMAN EARN HIS PAY, 
WHO AT NIGHT PLODS HOMEWARD HIS WEARY WAY? 

1. The law’s redress I seek for suffered wrong. 

2. Take half of that than which death’s not mor 

strong. 

3. If Bumble heard aright, he asked for more. 

4. You walk it, climbing to the second floor. 

5. Quarter allotted to the Chosen Race, 

6. Of whom a member here will find his place. 

7. At each end clip a land of old renown. 

8. By this great numbers travel up to town. 

9. In it the bee bears home her liquid treasure. 
10. When Lent is past, a source of harmless pleasur, 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Not doomed for long to be an ignoramus. 
Behead an isthmus for its headgear famous, 
Curtail me next a Scottish water-sprite. 
Against St. George he put up no good fight. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 10. 


INGREDIENTS OF A LUNCH WHICH WILL NOT COME 10 
SOON 

TO THOSE WHO’VE PLIED THE OAR FROM EARLY MOR 

TILL NOON. 

Doubtful—acknowledgements of debt must go. 

Not pretty, therefore half away we’ll throw. 

Recalls Sir Toby and Malvolio. 

Engine of war now sunk to children’s toy. 

With young prefixed may designate a boy. 

Our forebears’ groats and guineas were his spoil 

Epithet sacred to the sons of toil. 

Two-thirds of all men, not excepting one. 

Shape of our planet’s course around the sun. 

“Tis no inheritance,”’ the saw affirms. 

Strange craving, for the destined food of worms! 


ees 


SOLUTION oF AcRosTic No. 10. 


Bious! 

nl Ovely 
welfth-nigh T 
atapul 
opefu I, 
utpurs E 
orny-hande D 

very Body 
llips E 
ervic E? 
arth-hunge R* 


2 “ Service is no inheritance,’’ Swift, ii., 605. j 
3 See Emerson’s poem ‘‘ Hamatreya ”’ and Pope’s “ Imitt 
tions of Horace.”’ ii., 2. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 9 was Mrs. M. Milne to whom 
a book has been sent. She has chosen “‘ Death Cometh Soo 
or Late” by J. A. Mollison. Hutchinson, 10s. 6d. 
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~ chinchilla, but an ordinary cotton-tail. 
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ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


Barbarina. Directed by Friedrich Zelnik. 


Academy. 
American Madness. 
Dominion. 


Scarface. General release. 


INCE Hollywood has set itself rigorously 
S against pictures in costume and this country 
has imitated its example, they are something of a 
novelty, and ‘‘ Die Tanzerin von Sans Souci,” 
re-titled ‘* Barbarina ”’ over here, should be seen 
by those who want a change. This film at the 
Academy is well photographed and accurately pro- 
duced, but it is a dangerous thing to introduce into 
a story so mysterious a character as that of the 
famous Count Saint-Germain, Cagliostro, and 
then do nothing with him. Apart from one remark 
as to his age and a slight hubbub at the first men- 
tion of his name, he is endowed by the author of 
the plot with little which is mysterious and, failing 


Directed by Frank Capra. 


‘in his mission to secure the dancer’s co-operation 


in stealing the battle plans from Friedrich II, is 
allowed to fade out of the picture. 


It is true that Cagliostro made a habit of casually 
disappearing from places and as casually re- 
appearing elsewhere, but I do not think that this 
peculiar custom was in the author’s mind, but 
rather that having produced him, like a rabbit from 


- ahat, and being unable to put him back again, he 


just let him run away. As the picture is only half 
over at this point, it follows that there must be 
another rabbit and another hat, and this one is no 
Friedrich 
I] must fight the war and the Barbarina cannot 
wait for wars so she falls in love with the cotton- 
tail; when the war is over Friedrich II acts in the 


-manner made popular by Dumas and all real 


romancers. 


The dialogue of this picture is in German with 
super-imposed English translations, and the per- 
formances of Otto Gebuhr, as Friedrich II, and the 
lovely Lil Dagover, as the dancer, are excellent. 


It is a far cry from ‘‘ Barbarina "’ and Bach to 
““American Madness and banking, but the 
presence of Walter Huston in this new picture at 
the Dominion makes it interesting. Here he plays 
the president of the First National Bank and, if the 
twists of the plot are obvious, at any rate there is 
his performance to admire. Unlike most screen 
actors, his acting has a great sincerity and no 
frills. The simplicity of his technique is apt to 
lead people to suppose that he can’t act at all, but 
anyone who saw him in ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln ”’ will 
realise that though he has not, and probably never 
will have, the popular following’ accorded to other 
stars, he is the best American actor on the screen 
to-day. 


_ The general releases have not been very 
imposing lately and there is nothing much to see 


this week except a good gangster picture, entitled 


“ Searface.”” This film was directed by Howard 
Hughes, who made Hell’s Angels,” and is 
founded on the life of Al Capone. 


ORRESPONDENCE 


Nietzsche the Man 


SIR,—Mr. Beevers seems to forget that it 
was my business to review a new biography 
ot Nietzsche. It was emphatically not my business 
tc write an essay on the philosophy (or rather 
philosophies) of Nietzsche. For the former pur- 
pose half-a-column of your space was reasonably 
adequate ; for the latter two pages would have been 
totally inadequate. 


Mr. Beevers holds that Mr. O’Brien’s book was 
pretentious. Had that been my impression of his 
work as a whole I should have said so. Il am not 
convinced that my opinion was wrong by the mere 
ipse dixit of a critic who can dismiss Wagner as 
‘* a musician who was far more of a mountebank 
than an artist.’ 

Your REVIEWER. 


The Alternative to Socialism 
SIR,—May I remind Mr. Loftus—and inform 


. your readers—that in the last ten years Major 


Douglas’ views have been examined by at least 
three committees: In the first case, a com- 
mittee of the Labour Party issued a special report 
condemning the “ social credit’’ proposals as 
‘* unsound in theory and unworkable in practice.”’ 
and on two other occasions there is nothing in 
evidence or report to show that the Major im- 
pressed the committees favourably—in fact the 
reverse. 

The trouble is not that the authorities disregard 
the lay opinion of engineers, physicists, barristers 
and business men, but that they pay no attention 
to the experts best qualified to advise them. 

Sanpys URQUHART. 

11, Park-row, 

Knightsbridge. 


Back to the Coal Standard 


SIR,—Your review of my unpretentious book 
‘* Back to the Coal Standard "’ brings to my cheek 
both a blush and a flush. A blush, because the 
qualities of mind and character which it kindly 
attributes to me are non-existent ; a flush of par- 
donable indignation at being deprived of the 
quality of ordinary good sense. 


So far from advocating a return to candlelight, 
post chaises, and what not, I show that by sub- 
mitting all industrial undertakings to the touch- 
stone of natural economics—the law of supply and 
demand—we can usher in a Golden Age of trans- 
port and power. Railway travelling will be im- 
proved ; mechanical transport propelled by British 
fuel will thrive, though its nature will change ; 
lighting and heating will be improved and cheap- 
ened. Excess only will disappear, an excess which 
has brought unspeakable slaughter and misery in 
its train, and which has inflated into a modern 
South Sea Bubble the new subsidised industries at 
the expense of the unsubsidised coal-using British 
industries. 

B. AcwortH. 

19, Great Winchester Street. 
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ITY.—By C. J. HamiLton 


Lombard Street, Thursday. 


HE great markets of the City, whether for 
money, securities, exchange or produce, con- 
tinue to be dominated by the one absorbing ques- 
tion of War Debts. Until the effect of our second 
Note to the United States upon American public 
opinion can be judged the final issue must remain 
in doubt. For the moment, therefore, it may be 
profitable to resist the temptation to indulge in 
speculations as to the outcome and to turn to less 
exciting topics. 


There is at least one topic that demands the most 
careful attention of all concerned with the future 
economic prosperity of this country. It-is the 
Coal Question. Ever since Walter Jevons brought 
home to men’s minds the simple truth that coal 
was the main foundation of our national wealth 
the prospects of the coal industry have been the 
subject of frequent and, at times, of anxious con- 
sideration. When Jevons wrote anxiety was 
almost entirely caused by the anticipation of an 
early exhaustion of workable supplies. That fear 
has been largely set at rest. To-day the problem 
is of different character. 


It is common knowledge that the Coal Commis- 
sion of 1925 found far-reaching defects in the exist- 
ing condition of things. Briefly, the defects con- 
sisted in the failure to bring our mines to the 
highest pitch of efficiency and in the existence of 
a state of over-supply due largely to the presence 
of many uneconomic mines which ought to be shut 
down. In order to overcome these defects the 
Commission recommended a policy of judicious 
amalgamation. 


Obstacles to Efficiency 

It is also common knowledge that the Coal 
Mines’ Act of 1930, in order to enable coal-owners 
to continue the shorter working day without re- 
ducing wages, instituted machinery giving to the 
industry powers of restricting output by means of 
the standard tonnage and the quota and powers of 
fixing minimum selling prices. But the 
effect has been to place enormous obstacles in the 
way of the more efficient units, to maintain the in- 
efficient at the expense of the efficient, to. hinder 
the sale of coal abroad and to raise prices to the 
home consumer without bringing adequate profits 
to coal owners. 


The natural consequence of the baneful influence 
of Part 1 of the Coal Mines’ Act is that to-day the 
industry is engaged in a determined struggle be- 
tween those who desire to get free from the restraint 
of the quota and the minimum price and those who 
wish to make the bonds of restraint still tighter 
- and more effective. At the moment the price regu- 
lations are widely and, in many cases, openly 
violated. It has been said on the best authority 
-that as much as seventy per cent. of the coal now 
marketed is being sold below minimum prices. 
Evidently a state of things in which the law is 
flagrantly broken with the connivance of the 
authorities entrusted with its enforcement is incom- 


_ late Lord Melchett declared in the House of Lords 


patible with justice and destructive of busines 
morality. 

At this point we come to the final chapter in ih, 
recent history of events. While the restraints y 
Part 1 were strongly opposed by most of i, 
leading authorities on the coal industry in 19% 
including the principal members of the Coal Con, 
mission of 1925, Part 2 of the Act, conferrj 
powers of compulsory amalgamation upon the Re. 
organisation Commission, was approved in so fy 
as it would lead to the desired consolidation an 
the more efficient working of the really economic 
mines. For more than two years the Reorganis, 
tion Commission has effected very little gay 
surveying the field for suitable amalgamations 

Now, however, and this is the point of the whol 
story, it has suddenly come to life. It has recom. 
mended the amalgamation, not of such units a 
will constitute the parts of an efficient mining pro. 
pesition, but of whole districts. What is the ey. 
planation of this new development? It is this, 
If the powers of restriction contained in Part 1] ar 
to be made really operative, the resistance of par 
ticular districts, or of particular owners within a 
district, must be overcome by suppressing their 
individuality. 

When the Mines’ Bill was under discussion, the 


that, if passed, it would ‘‘ hand over England's 
prime industry to the bureaucrats.”” That pro 
phecy is likely to be fulfilled if Part 2 of the Act 
is used in the way that is now proposed. But 
there will be a preliminary stage before it is fully 
realised. The industry will be ordered on the ling 
of a private monopoly under which the coal com 
sumer will be made to pay for the swollen capitalis 
ation caused by the unification of the economic and 
the uneconomic mines alike and for the waste im 
curred by a system of management which will be 
costly and cumbersome. It is time public opinion 
was aroused to the true state of affairs. 


Ground for Hope. 

Turning to another field of British industry, it 
is possible to contemplate a much more pleasing 
prospect. The development of the iron ore tf 
sources of Northamptonshire by Messrs. Stewarts 
and Lloyds, the successful organisers of the British 
tube industry, will mark the beginning of a new 
chapter in the history of our iron and steel trade. 
Investigations into the possibilities of the situation 
have been proceeding for more than two years, but 
have been prevented from coming to the stage of 
active operations through lack of funds. — This 
obstacle is now overcome through the mediation 
of the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company. 
Corby will become one of the cheapest sources fot 
the supply of Bessemer pig in the world, and this 
pig will be the material for the manufacture d 
medium grade steel that should be able to compete 
effectively with Continental makes. As yet the 
work being undertaken by Messrs. Stewarts and 
Lloyds has not been fitted in to the scheme fot 
the reorganisation of the British steel industry that 
is now being examined by Mr. Charles Mitchell’ 
Committee. But, evidently, it will play an i 
portant part therein. 
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Open up 
the Home Markets 
with a 


The “GESTETNER” is 
a most efficient office 
appliance able to pro- 
duce at will, yet auto- 
matically under the 
‘supervision of a junior 
employee .. . all forms 


of sales letters, internal 
forms, plans and vari- 


Model. Prints, Counte ane office and factory 
120 copies per minute. 


ous kinds of printed 
Automatically stops w 
BRITISH BUILT a Best PUTPOSES. 
37. LUDGATE HILL, ‘Res 


Blectricolly operated Ream matter essential fo, 
requisite quantity printed. 

Send for our illustrated booklet 
Telephone—Holborn 0142 Branches throughout the World 


Broken 
Toys 


A doll is broken, and happiness 
gives Place totears . . so 
sensitive is the child mind. 


An incident which you dismiss with a smile is a 
tragedy through infant eyes. Who, then, can 
imagine the intense misery and suffering of a 
child exposed to wrongs which move even adults 
to horror and revulsion ? 


N.S.P.C.C. 


is doing all in its power to protect little children 
from cruelty and neglect at the hands of vicious 
or ignorant parents and guardians. The 
extent of its help depends upon public support. 


Will you kindly include 
the N.S.P.C.C. in your 
Christmas Gifts List ? 


Gifts will be welcomed by Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Hon. 

Treasurer, or William J. Elliott, Director, National Society 

for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


(CHAIRMAN: THE VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B.) 


IT IS THE CHILDREN THAT MATTER 
THEY ARE THE COMING GENERATION 


1,100 Boys and Girls, some motherless, 

some fatherless, some orphans, but all 

taken from poverty, are being fed, clothed 
and educated by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
‘‘ARETHUSA”’ “TRAINING SHIP 


(Founded 1843) 
The is gravely because 
of the serious fall in subscriptions and 
donations 


PLEASE HELP US TO 
BALANCE OUR BUDGET 


SEND YOUR GIFT NOW 


PRESIDENT - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - Francis H. Clayton, Esq. 


All gifts will be efully acknowledged 
Fic Conceal Secretary, Brain Pelly, one 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


| ou, or any of your loved ones, have 
uifered from a “stroke,” the dread 
Epilepsy, or, even worse, Encephalitis 
Lethargica, (Sleepy Sickness), Brain 
Tumour, Infantile Paralysis or Creepin 
Palsy, you may feel a close sympathy with 
the patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 


Maida Vale - - London, W.9 


WHICH ? 


OR THE LIGHT 


ettending thie future 


ver of 
= dark of doubt :—Does t 
for them Darkness or ty warning, they 
have received actual — semi-blindness, 
or can full sight be restored 


Thanks to the skill and experience of the Honorary 
Medical Staff the pepotiont answer in all but a few 
instances gives them fresh hope. 


* will you in your turn give the Genwnittes hese 
by sending a 
required annually "or towards the balance 

required to rebulid? 


The WESTERN OPHTHALMIG HOSPITAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1866. H. W. BURLEIGH, Hon. Secretary. 
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Hotels, &c. Shipping 


BextON. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211. Telegrams : 


** COMFORTABLE.” 


P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H. Government) 


((IRENCESTER.—King’s Head Hotel. ‘Phone, 55. 


Chess. Moderate Terms. LONDON, and Sailings irom RRANEAX 
SUDAN PERSIAN GULF, BURMA’ 


FYRESHWATER.—Freshwater Bay Hotel, Freshwater, Isle 


CEYLON STRAITS MAURITIUS, 
of Wight. Telephone 47. 


EAST AND AUSTRALIA, NEW 


ZEALAND, 
GOUTHWOLD. Swan Hotel. Telephone: 5. Shipping Companies. 
Adi for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House 
GOUTHWOLD. Crown Hotel. Telephone: 53. Street, | London, 8.W-1, 


(P. & O. or B.I.) APPLY 122, LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C3; B.I. Agents, GRAY D AWES & & Co. 
. Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


UNRIVALLED POSITION. 


Newly Renovated. Bed, bath, breakfast from 10/6. Educational 
*Phone, Water (h. & c.)in every room. Centra! heating throughout 


Of the 59 vacancies announced, 31 have 
been offered to different candidates who studied at 


DAVIES'S, 5, Place, W.2, Padd. 3351/52. 
The Llandudno Hydro VACATION COURSE FROM DECEMBER 14.20th, 


OFFERS LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION 


F. oO CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, 


AT REASONABLE RATES 


Literary 
Situated in centre of Bay. Excellent cuisine. 
The finest dining room in Wales. Lounge, 
Billiard and Ball Rooms. Separate Turkish, SONG. -POEMS, songs and musical compositions wanted 
Russian and Plunge Baths, Electric Lift. De pplication. Derek Litd., 
Ample Garage. : p aring oa 


Tariff on application to the Manageress, The Hydro, Llandudne 
OURNALISM PAYS IF—Contributor to 


pa 
teaches the one sound method. BM/TYPE, W. Cc. hae 


DOES IT 


Let your next machine be an English-made 
BAR-LOCK. It has every feature essential to 
efficient typing, all modern improvements and 
several advantages exclusive to itself. Here are 
three only: Instantly detachable and removable 
carriages, one base thus serving for six different 
lengths; Ten Key Tabulator; Patented Ribbon 
Device, ensuring perfect alignment and impression. 


Write for full particulars 


BAR-LET 
PORTABLE 
8: 0 ComMPLETE WITH 


AAR-LOCK (1925) CO, NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 
LONDON AGENTS: 


‘TRAVELLING Case INSOLL & COMPANY. Southwark Street, $.E.1. Phone Hop 2033 
(Easy Payment Terms if desired.) Agents for the followi Areas: BRISTOL—20, Bridge St 
South Parade: Phone 22265. BRADFORD iil, Swen Arcade. 
Phone 4771. 
Published by the Proprietors, Tae PustisHine Co., Lrp:, 18—20, York Daildines. Adelphi (Telephone: Temple-Bar 3157, 


two lines), in the Parish of St. Sy in Yn the pe County of London, and Printed by Bocas Press, Lrp., 9, St. Andrew Street, 


London, 4. Saturday, December 3rd, 
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